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AUSTIN COLLEGE 


A pioneer liberal arts college of Texas and the South- 


west. Founded 1849. Under control of the Synods of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
alumni in every field. Wholesome campus influence and 
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Co-educational. Distinguished 
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A liberal arts college for men. Distinguished faculty 
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FOR LAY LEADERS 
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A college preparing workers—men and women—for 
every department of the Church’s work. Two-year course. 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere for 

over 50 years have had confidence in Wards 
Missionary Unit as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equipment of 
high quality. 


GECRETARIES and PURCHASING 

AGENTS of Foreign Missions find that our 
free catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, 
and our special quantity prices, enable them 
to save money for their stations. 


MESston BOARDS can economize by se- 

lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies, and similar material from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit 








Chicago. U.S.A. 





In writing about 


Day by Day 


Dr. Egbert W. Smith says: 


“To the private devotions of every member of our Church, 
young and old, male and female, rich and poor, city and 
country, this pamphlet will be a real help. It will daily in- 
crease your Bible insight and your knowledge of the work 
your Church is doing. It will add freshness, interest, variety, 
vitality to your prayers and Scripture reading. It will 
quicken, enrich, enlarge your spiritual life.” 
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By Samuel McPheeters Glasgow 


Price, 40¢ 





Richmond, Virginia 


For study in December 


THE CHURCH AND 
EDUCATION 


By Henry H. Sweets 


Price, 40¢ 


For study in January 
THROUGH TRAGEDY TO 
TRIUMPH 
The World Church in the World 

Crisis 
By Basil Mathews 
Price, 60¢ 
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Singing Our Faith 


“And God said: Let there be light.”—Gen. 1: 3 


ty | 

rn- 

des Light is the first law of life in any form. There can be no life without light. Each new-born | 
plant and creature craves the light of the golden sun. | 

Just so does an awakening soul crave the Light of Life, the Son of God. The first inward glimpse 

‘eam into one’s heart by this Light reveals the gloomy, deadly horror of sin. The realization comes of being 
lost, in hostile, danger-infested, wild lands, with home and safety far away. A surge of loneliness and 

“es longing fills the entire being, and with a surrendered will the soul raises its voice in supplication to 

s) God for leading. 

of 

: “Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom. 


Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Confession of past sings—scornful independence in the choosing of life’s paths, the things of 
vanity, a pride-ruled will—all the night of the selfish human heart is revealed in the Light of Christ; 
and complete surrender comes with a prayer that all these past sins be forgiven and forgotten. 


“I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on.. 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years.” 


A long elapse of time is indicated in the third verse of the hymn, a time during which the Power 
has blest, has led the surrendered soul successfully through every condition of life. The earthly 
journey is almost finished. Confident, joyful assurance is glowingly evident that the Light will lead 
the soul out of earthly darkness into the full light of heaven—Home at last with loved ones for all 
eternity! 


“So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


The Gospel of St. John, chapter eight, verse twelve: “Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, 
! am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” 


—Mary Howarp Poote. 
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Informal Notes About 
the General Assembly 


By ELIZABETH K. LYNCH* 


WHEN AN ASSEMBLY PRACTICALLY RESENTS NOT 
being asked to provide $10,000 and rises as with 
one accord to subscribe $10,494 in about 30 min- 
utes—then that is news. But that is what happened 
at the General Assembly at Montreat in May. 

The newly set up Permanent Committee on 
Evangelism wanted $10,000 for a south-wide 
Evangelistic Crusade or Preaching Mission but, 
after conferring with budget committees and 
finance authorities, the Committee reported to the 
Assembly that it had faced stern realities, recog- 
nized that $10,000 was simply not available, and 
was recommending instead an appropriation of 
$1,500. But with a marked degree of fervor and 
enthusiaam—and even noise and shouting—which 
Presbyterians are not exactly noted for, the com- 
missioners pledged their presbyteries or themselves 
as individuals to raise $10,494—and they did it in 
a scarce 30 minutes! —The moderator genially ruled 
that the money-raising procedure was technically 
a bit out of order, but spiritually in order and 
therefore approved. Dr. Donald W. Richardson of 
Richmond presented the report and was elected to 
head up the crusade. ; 

And—when in these days of much unemploy- 
ment, any concern has more jobs open than it can 
fill appropriately, then that is news too. But that 
is the case of the Foreign Missions Committee. Dr. 
C. Darby Fulton announced to the Assembly that 
he has 37 positions open, money all appropriated, 
appointments all authorized—but not enough well- 
qualified candidates to fill them. Many young 
applicants for mission positions had to be turned 
away during the depression years, Dr. Fulton ex- 
plains, and now that there are opportunities for 
appointments again, many young people throughout 
the Church are still under the impression that the 
Church could not afford to send them out even 


if they did go through the long difficult training 
period. 


Better-Natured Than Usual 


This past Assembly seemed to be a good-natured 
one—better-natured than usual, perhaps. There were 
serious questions and much serious debate about 


(aailnetiatnansionnicsinentbbasnas 


aC. a > e- 4 
é Miss Lynch is Secretary of Publicity for the Stewardship and 
inance Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Moderator, Edward Mack, D.D. 


them, but the general spirit was beautifully tem- 
pered by some such feeling as—“I believe this 
firmly, deeply, and unwaveringly, but after all I 
can still chat calmly with my opponent at the next 
meal time—I can still see how some others might 
possibly have come to see matters just a little dif- 
ferently from the way I see them—even if they 
are wrong.” Many many times one was reminded 
that a finely developed sense of humor is one of 
mankind’s most priceless treasures! And. besides, 
nobody dared to get too far away from a good 
balance between seriousness and levity when the 
kindly, gentle moderator, himself, set such a skillful 
example of maintaining such a balance. 

And then again, when an audience sits with rapt 
interest listening to a missionary talk for 55 minutes 
without the slightest evidence of restlessness—I guess 
that is news. But it will more than likely get to be 
an old, old story by the time Dr. H. Kerr Taylor 
has visited many churches with his message from 












































Africa, China, Korea, and Japan, as he gave it before 
the Assembly. Would that a// Presbyterians could 
hear it! Dr. Taylor has just returned from a six- 
months tour of those countries. His marked ability 
for keen observation, his interesting interpretations, 
his vigorous yet conversational style of delivery —all 
go to make his story a dramatic, informative, 
thought- provoking, and inspirational one. 

“And yet, [ don’t know that you people should 
be especially complimented for sitting so attentively 
for this long a time,” Dr. Taylor said as he was 
finishing his lecture, “for after all, when a man goes 
around the world and spends six months gathering 
information about your missions, the findings ought 
to be worth 55 minutes of any Presbyterian’s con- 
sideration.” And the audience smiled and nodded a 
hearty approval—for of course he was exactly right! 

The debates about the suggested changes in the 

Confession of Faith were serious and earnest, and 
I leave it to the theologians to tell you what really 
happened in some other columns than these. But 
it was interesting to see that during these debates, 
too, when the seriousness of the debaters became 
almost too tense and explosive for their own good 
or for the good of their arguments, some layman 
came to the rescue just in the nick of time with a 
remark which made everybody smile, and which 
thereby ‘saved the day. He said, “Now, since these 
learned earnest theologians honestly pee sincerely 
disagree about whether we should believe in the 
‘total depravity of mankind’ or the ‘total, total 
depravity,’ it can surely do no harm just to leave 
the wording as our forefathers had it and let every- 
body study and think about it for maybe another 
forty years.” And so, again, someone’s sense of 
levity had rendered priceless service—for the debate 
continued, seriously and earnestly, but in tones 
which leaned farther toward gentle persuasion. 


A Surprise 


One of the most surprising debates was over the 
very existence of the Permanent Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare. Everyone came prepared 
for long debates about union, changes in pastorates, 
and changes in the Confession of Faith, but there 
certainly seemed to be no general anticipation of a 
prolonged debate on the work of this committee. 

The report of the Permanent Committee is in 
the main designed to urge church members to make 
increasingly thoughtful applications of the Ten 
Commandments to the present-day social, economic, 
and moral conditions as an important part of their 
duties as Christians. It points out some close-at- 
home sins of modern life and society and declares 
that a thorough and serious application of the 
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Ten Commandments lays heavy responsibilities for 
alleviating those sins at the feet of Christians. 

A minority report of the Standing Committee on 
Social and Moral Welfare contended in part that 

“we find nowhere in the words of counsel whick 
flowed from his [Paul’s] inspired pen any reference 
to ‘slums’ or ‘child labor’ or ‘Fascism’ or ‘security 
and comfort for the aged’ or death through drunk- 
enness or carelessness in traffic upon the streets of 
Rome.” The minority report urged that in place 
of the Permanent Committee’s report the Assembly 
should hear only the “clarion declaration of the 
Apostle: ‘/ determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” ” The minority 
report recommended that the Permanent Committee 
be dissolved and desist from further service. 

The debate was limited to one hour and was 
divided equally between the two sides. A represen- 
tative defending the Permanent Committee main- 
tained that an ability to apply Christian principles in 
all the complicated areas of modern living would 
not come inevitably, or naturally, or normally to 
Christians, but would come only if Christians were 
taught some special techniques and given some spe- 
cial pointers for making the specific applications. 

The vote was 104 for the minority report and 

132 against it. A revision of the Permanent Com- 
mittee’s report was then approved, and somebody 
sighed and said, “Whew! That was a close call 
for the Ten Commandments, wasn’t it?” 

Several times during the week’s meetings there 
was evidenced a strong wave of eagerness to write 
into the records of this Assembly a re-affirmation 
of and a declaring anew of the essentials of the 
Church’s faith. A resolution to that effect was 
adopted. 


Commissioners Represent Many Walks of Life 


It would certainly be interesting to make a study 
of the different professions and lines of lifework 
represented by the commissioners there. In the 
limited contacts that only one person can make | 
met bankers, lawyers, merchants, a professional big- 
league baseball player, and a man who pours white- 
hot steel in a $34,000,000 steel plant in Birmingham— 
and of course, many ministers. 

It would be more amazing, too, to make a study, 
for instance, of this steel-worker’s views in com- 
parison with those of his fellow workers . . . that 
is, I’ve often wondered if a Christian steel worker's 
attitudes toward C.I.O., or A. F. of L., union vs. 
non-union, unemployment compensations, health 
conditions,—and even the sending of steel to Japan— 
were any different from those of his non-Christian 
fellow workers. It would be most illuminating, 
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Forgotten Areas in the Rural South 


By ARTHUR RAPER* 
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*Arthur Raper, Ph.D., Research and Field Secretary 
on Interracial Cooperation. 
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This article deals only with the economic condition of the forgotten areas of the South. It should be read in connection 

“Have You Thanked the Migrants?”, by Mrs. J. H. Callister, in the July issue of the Survey, and the 
“Sunday School Extension—Its Fundamental Factors,” 
what the churches are doing for the underprivileged people of these areas—J. L. Famrry. 







by Dr. D. B. Walthall, in this issue. These antioles show 


Soil depletion has caused a further reduction of 
the real income of the farmer. Field after field has 
been rutted with gullies and then abandoned to 
brambles and scrub trees. In the meantime, trees 
were being chopped down and crops were being 
planted in every other acre that was level enough 
for cultivation. Now that practically all virgin for- 
est lands have been cleared for fields, the only way 
to maintain the yield is to increase the expenditures 
for commercial fertilizers year by year, or to follow 
more scientific agricultural procedures than here- 
tofore. 

These poor-land areas in the South are more or 
less centralized in the Appalachian and Ozark High- 
lands. The birth rate remains high in these sections. 
When work opportunities were available -outside, 
considerable emigration occurred. But now that 
work opportunities have shrunk up in the cities and 


soil depletion. As shown by Howard W. Odum in 
his Southern Regions of the United States, a little 
more than three fifths of the severely eroded land 
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in t 
in the good-land areas, the population is increasing Car 
rapidly among the hillside farm folk. mo 

Wid Paitegiakh by Resheteta Scattered throughout the old plantation South Ma 
DUST BOWL are smaller and more level poor-soil pockets. Even dev 
In this man-made desert sand drifts pile up around dwellings, in the best-land areas, where land is Tichest and aw 
barns, and fence rows; super-soil in the form of dust is plantations are still large, there are thin-soil belts. ] 
carried great distances by the wind Into these there early drifted a few of the white Le 
families too poor to retain ownership of good land olc 
Ir IS AN AXIOM THAT POOR PEOPLE LIVE ON POOR in competition with the expanding plantation Sys- oc 
land. Equally as true, and more disturbing, is the tem. Most of the small, independent, white farm of 
fact that poor people also live on much of the rich owners pushed out of ithe best-soil areas moved into of 
land in the South. On thin soil most of the farm the foothills, deep into the mountains, or across ex 
folk are poor because the vield is low. On fertile them to the plains beyond. Others moved into what na 
soil the farm folk are poor because they are share jis known as the wire-grass section, an area of poor in 
croppers and wage hands, propertyless and de- soils lying between the upper coastal plain planta- re 
pendent. tions and the tidewater counties. With the coming tu 
HILtsipe Farms of commercial fertilizer, however, this area became T 
In the poor-land areas a great deal of work is re- famous for its melons and tobacco. " 
quired to produce a bale of cotton, a bushel of UPLAND PLANTATION REGION Ms 
wheat, or the forage with which to feed a cow. In addition to the land originally too poor or ‘too : 
Then, too, nearly all the work is done by hand, hilly for good farming, many of the oldest planta- 
while many of the things which these farmers buy tion regions of the South have become poor-land ’ 
are made by maclfines. So, as the efficiency of the areas through loss of soil fertility. A soil erosion . 
machines has been increased, the farmers who still map of the United States makes clear the relation- 
prey with their hands have dropped to lower planes ship between cotton-plantation farming and severe 
of living. 
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FSA Photograph by Lange 


“TRACTORED OUT” 


An abandoned sharecropper cabin vacated when a tractor was bought 


in the United States is in the South. Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi—fa- 
mous for plantation tradition—have suffered most. 
Many of the upland areas in these states earliest 
devoted to plantation farming have literally washed 
away. 

For example, Harteman and Wooten, in their 
Land-Use Problems in Georgia, point to Georgia’s 
old Piedmont plantation region as the area in which 
occurred the most severe soil depletion of any part 
of America. They point out that from 3 to 8 inches 
of top soil has been carried away by water. Soil 
experts tell us that in the original forests it took 
nature from 500 to 1,000 years to lay down one 
inch of top soil. Thus in scarcely 150 years this 
region of Georgia has wasted the work which na- 
ture had done over a period of 2,000 to 5,000 years. 
There is need for practice of stewardship in the con- 
servation of soil no less than when spending money 
or dealing with people. This most severely eroded 
section of Georgia includes the 35 counties lying 
across the state between Athens and Atlanta on the 
north, and Augusta, Macon, and Columbus on the 
south. 

One hundred years ago this area was the eco- 
nomic and cultural center of the state. Georgia 
representatives in the hall of fame lived here: Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, and Dr. Craw- 
ford W. Long. Mercer and Emory universities 
were both established here, at Penfield and Oxford, 
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respectively. And the Georgia Railroad, one of the 
oldest in the nation, runs through the heart of it. 
With the coming of the boll weevil in the early 
‘20s, the plantation structure in this area literally 
collapsed. From a fourth to a third of the people 
moved out of more than a score of counties. Farms 
were sold at the sheriff’s auction, plantation houses 
were neglected, and weather-beaten tenant cabins 
slid into the gnawing gullies or were swallowed up 
by the growing pines. 

This area of crumbling plantations in Georgia 
extends through the Carolinas into the hills of Vir- 
ginia, and in the other direction across Alabama and 
Mississippi to the delta. In this soil-depleted area, 
most of the work is still done by hand, birth rates 
remain high, school facilities stay relatively poor, 
and church support is on the decline. But, since land 
is cheap here, some families who left this area in the 
’20s have returned to eke out such existence as they 
can rather than be dependent upon relief in the 
cities. These returning families further tax the in- 
adequate public services. 

Tue Dust Bow. 

Perhaps the most dramatic current dislocation in 
rural America is taking place in the new Southwest. 
Riding along U. S. Highway No. 64 from Memphis 
to Denver, one passes through the newest desert in 


the world. It is a man-made desert, as geologists tell 
us most deserts are. The same unstewardlike treat- 
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A GULLIED FIELD 
Three fifths of the nation’s severely eroded land is in the Southern States 


ment of trees and soil, which, in the old plantation 
section of the Southeast, produced gullies in a few 
decades, has in a few years produced stifling dust 
storms in the buffalo-grass region. The descendants 
of the plantation owners, in an area with 50 inches 
of rainfall and a natural coverage of hardwood 
trees, find their inheritance dwindling in value. With 
15 inches of rainfall and a natural coverage of knee- 
high grass, the wheat farmers of the plains find 
themselves choked with dust before they have made 
the final payment on their combines, sometimes be- 
fore their houses need a second painting. 

With giant tractors, gang plows, and wide drills, 
a farmer with a few wage hands sowed several thou- 
sand acres of range land in wheat. Half the hands 
worked by day; the other, by night. Twenty-four 
hours a day , every day in the week, the gang plows 
and drills and combines moved. Tractors require 
oil, but they do not need to rest. As the yield de- 
clined from one year to the next—not from mining 
the soil but from exhausting the moisture—fields 
were left bare, save only the dead stubble. Other 
thousands of acres of virgin sod were broken for 
wheat. Thus within a few years all the best land 
had been plowed, and all the buffalo-grass roots had 
died. 

Then, in the early ’30s, with the air dryer than 
usual and the snowfall smaller, the snow had evap- 
orated by late winter. When the wind came down 
from the Rockies, as it alw: ays does in spring, it blew 
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not upon a blanket of dry grass with dry roots deep 
in the ground but upon dead stubble with no hold- 
ing power. And up into the:air and across the con- 
tinent went millions of tons of supersoil, while sand 
dunes piled high around houses and barns and 
fences. One dust storm after another occurred. 
Crop failure succeeded crop failure. The federal 
government sent in drouth relief. 

Unable to grow crops and choked with dust, tens 
of thousands of families moved out of the Texas 
Panhandle, western Oklahoma, eastern Colorado, 
and Kansas during the middle ’30s. Bread lines were 
already long in the cities; dust-storm refugees could 
not go there. They found work opportunities in 
the old farm areas shrinking, for already cotton 
production had been restricted, and the number of 
tractors was increasing. 

A great proportion of the people blown out of 
the dust bowl are now numbered among the na- 
tion’s migratory laborers, the number of which has 
piled up to nearly three million. A few years ago 
these wheat farmers thought they were secure land- 
owning families—America’s newest pioneers. Now 
they know they are in luck if they get work half 
of the days in the year. Up and down the map 
they go with the crops. Their children are ex- 
posed to the hazards of ill-health and irregular 
school. 

In the meantime, even with normal rainfall again 
in the dust-bowl area, they cannot return to their 
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farms because the dust still flies and the sand still 
rolls. Now that nature’s buffalo-grass balance has 
been disturbed, the rain which comes makes little 
‘mpression, as it falls upon piled-up sand in one part 
of a field and runs off the dust film as from the skin 
of a hairless animal in another part of the same field. 

Something can be done about the dust bowl, the 
old depleted plantation sections in the Southeast, and 
the hillside farms of Appalachia and Ocarkia. 
Enough has already been done in these regions by 
families here and there, by a few communities, and 
by government agencies—particularly the Farm Se- 
curity Administration—to demonstrate that work- 
able programs in rehabilitation are feasible. Such 
programs, however, are costly. But even then, not 
so costly as letting the damage continue to pile up. 
For by their very nature gullies get longer and 
deeper and wider, and dust storms infect larger and 
larger areas. 


THE RIcHEsT SOIL 


Even more disconcerting are conditions where 
the land is richest. For here we find that most of 
the farm people are property-less share croppers 
and wage hands. Taking the South as a whole, over 
half the farmers own no land. The rate of land- 
lessness is low among the farmers of Appalachia and 
Ozarkia, and not so high as it used to be in the old 
depleted plantation sections. 

On the best lands in the South—located in the 
coastal plains of the Carolinas, southwest Georgia, 
south-central Alabama, the Mississippi delta, and 
the black waxy belt in east-central Texas—from 
three fourth to nine tenths of the farmers are land- 
less. The vast majority of them are share croppers, 
though many are now dropping to the yet lower 
status of wage hands and casual laborers. They 
usually live in two- or three-room cabins, unpainted, 
without screens, and often without inside ceiling or 
window panes. It is in these share-cropper and 
wage-hand families on the richest land, according to 
special studies and reports from state departments of 


_ health, that diets are least adequate and pellagra is 


more prevalent than elsewhere in the South. Here, 
as shown by the reports of the state departments of 
education, illiteracy is greatest. And here, as is indi- 
cated by election returns, a smaller proportion of 
the people vote than elsewhere in the region. Patent 
medicines and midwives are relied upon here; puny 
mothers and short graves are not uncommon. 

Farm families move most often where the land is 
most productive. Here one finds the fewest cows 
and gardens. So it is that on the best land, concen- 
trated as it is into large holdings, the mass of the 
people are literally forgotten in terms of the com- 
monly accepted American standards of property 
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ownership, housing, diet, health, education, and po- 
litical participation. 

In the poor-land areas, whether hillside or de- 
pleted soil, the families have a larger measure of in- 
dependence and they move less often. Mere sub- 
sistence on thin soil demands a cow, a pig, a few 
chickens, and a garden. Not so in the best-land 
areas, for large enough crops can be grown there to 
warrant sizable rations advances to tenants. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the planta- 
tion income is secured from profits on furnishings to 
tenants and from cotton-ginning fees, as well as ee 
rent on land. Indeed, year in and year out, the 
profits on tenant advances and ginning fees are less 
risky than incomes from land. 

Now that the cotton-control program is well 
established, the number of tenant families on planta- 
tions is constantly shrinking. And as the total num- 
ber of tenant families shrinks, Negroes are displaced 
by whites. In 1935, nearly two thirds of the South’s 
1,832,000 farm-tenant families were white. And the 
displacement continues, the Negroes being forced 
into more casual labor and unemployment. It is 
significant that the lowest rates of church member- 
ship in the rural South occur among these landless 
whites in the big plantation areas. 

The government subsidy for participation in the 
crop-control and soil-building programs makes it 
advantageous to the plantation owner to use wage 
hands rather than share croppers. When these 
things are taken together, it is not surprising that 
fewer families are needed on each plantation, that 
more of them are white than formerly, and that fre- 
quently they are shifted from the status of share 
croppers to wage hands. 


‘TRACTORS AND MIGRATORY LABOR 


Further aggravating the insecurity of the landless 
families in best-land areas is the rapid increase of 
tractors. The purchase of each farm tractor dis- 
placed from one to three families, and the increase 
of tractors is by no means small. In Texas alone, 
according to Horace Hamilton’s recent study, the 
number rose from 9,000 in 1920, to 37,000 in 1930, 
to 99,000 in 1938. Last spring, as I rode down the 
delta from the boot heel of Missouri to New Or- 
leans, I saw carload after carload of new tractors 
being unloaded. New tractors will be seen by any- 
one who rides across the South. They are particu- 
larly useful in preparing a seedbed for small grains 
and in harvesting them. Most of them are in the 
better-land sections, but they are becoming more 
common in the old plantation areas where the land 
is badly washed. 

This trend toward farm tractors is the rural ex- 
pression of mechanized urban America. Tractors 
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KSA Photograph by Evans 
THE BIG HOUSE 


Crumbling plantations, such as this, are a common sight in 
the old slave sections of the Southeast 


throw families out of jobs and do not improve the 
status of the average man who continues to work, 
but they make each agricultural worker more pro- 
ductive than he would be otherwise. The same 
thing seems to be true with all our technological im- 
provements. With more than ten million people 
already unemployed, so-called labor-saving devices 
are really labor-displacing devices. 

There is no good reason to condemn the farmer 
for using a tractor when nearly all urban produc- 
tion is far more thoroughly mechanized than are 
the most highly mechanized farms in America. But 
even on the richest land in the South, most of the 
work is still done by hand. Practically all the cot- 
ton is picked by hand; beans and peaches and pecans 
must be harvested by hand. Most of the corn is 
pulled and shucked by hand, and most of the wood 
is still chopped with axes. The real meaning of the 
tractor is to be seen in terms of the reduction of the 
number of laborers needed on the best land, and 
the reduced status of those who are used there. 

With relief labor made available for peak-work 
seasons through the reduction or discontinuation of 
relief at these periods, it is not surprising that more 
and more of the cotton is picked by surplus labor 
trucked to the fields from near-by towns or by 
migratory workers. It is not unusual now to find 
Mexicans from beyond San Antonio picking cotton 
in the upper Mississippi Delta. For planters are find- 
ing it cheaper to use transients than to maintain a 
labor supply on their own farms. 


MEN AND MAcHINEs 


This increased use of migratory and surplus labor 
is another expression of the urbanization, or it might 
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be said Americanization, of cotton production. For, 
long since in urban communities it has been a well- 
established custom for an employer to close down 
his factory and stop wages to workers when he 
could not profitably use them. The factory would 
open up again only when it was to the owner’s ad- 
vantage. In the meantime, the working family may 
have used up such savings as it had, and been forced 
to accept relief. Many of the largest industrial for- 
tunes in America have been built in this way. And 
it is not in the least un-American for plantation 
owners, though tardily, to follow the dominant 
American pattern. It should not be assumed that 
this or any other explanation excuses plantation 
owners from responsibility for their workers. It 
merely emphasizes that whatever responsibility the 
plantation owners have, urban employers have also. 

The basic need today is for a philosophy and pro- 
grams which will correct both the urban and rural 
expressions of the misuse of men and machines. For 
surely there is no good reason why people should 
be deprived of the right to earn a living merely be- 
cause man has become intelligent enough to create 
machines to do a part of the back-breaking toil done 
by man himself in less-enlightened ages. It would 
be suicidal to scrap our machines, limit our tech- 
nological advancement, or dissolve our efficient 
large-scale productive units. The machine is here 
to stay, and the efficiency expert, too, unless we are 
to reduce either our population or further lower 
our plane of living. We must make our machines 
and techniques serve mankind: provide food and 
shetler and plenty of it for all, extend good schools 
and health facilities to the neglected people of the 
nation, afford opportunities for responsible living 
and community participation to minority groups, 
and safeguard for each family those fundamental 
human rights which can come only with the privi- 
lege to exercise an independent ballot and to sup- 
port the church of one’s own choice. 


STEWARDSHIP FOR CHILDREN 


To achieve these ends, real stewardship will have 
to be exercised in the use of productive land and 
machines, in order that the average family may have 
a larger share in the economic and cultural benefits 
of our society. Otherwise, the gains from mechani- 
cal efficiency will be more than offset by the social 
inefficiency of a system which reduces a progres- 
sively large part of the total population to enforced 
unemployment and dependency. We Americans 
have demonstrated our ability to produce our goods 
and services. Now we are faced with the challenge 
of being able to distribute them, even to the for- 
gotten folks on hillside farms and gullied land, on 
rich river bottoms and on the roads as transient 
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laborers, on relief rolls, and waiting at the doors of 
closed factories. 

It is a most important fact that while work op- 

ortunities are shrinking up on the best-land regions 
of the South and the highest rates of employment 
in America are in the richest cities, the population 
is piling up in the poorer-land areas, particularly of 
the South. There is urgent need for a realistic ap- 

roach to these problems. An approach which will 
make it practical for a larger number of people to 
live on a self-directing basis where the largest re- 
sources are available. 

The need for such adjustments is further empha- 
sized by the fact that the birth rate is very much 
higher ‘in the poor-land regions than in either the 
best-land sections or the wealthy cities, which is to 
say that a disproportionate part of America’s citi- 
zens of the next generation are being born and 
reared in the poor-land areas where food is least 
plentiful, education and health facilities least ade- 
uate, and where the economic base for the support 
of churches and community organizations is lowest. 
It was pointed out in the recent initial meeting of 
the Conference on Children in a Democracy, at the 
White House, that two thirds of the children in 
America are to be found in that one third of Amer- 
ica’s families which has the lowest incomes. A dis- 
proportionate number of these children are in the 
South, in mountain cabins and share-cropper shacks. 

From the point of view of the future of America, 
no less than from the purely religious standpoint, 
these cabin children constitute a challenge—to de- 
mocracy and Christianity. From the national point 
of view they are needed to offset the deficit of 
births in the richer communities, for with these 
cabin children there are scarcely enough births in 
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SMOOTHING THE ROUGH PLACES 


This flaxen-haired daughter of a migrant family is ironing 
little sister’s dress 


America to maintain a stationary population. It 
need not be argued that the Christian emphasis com- 
mands creative programs for the preservation and 
development of these children in the poorer homes. 
The continued life of the church itself depends upon 
the church’s ability to deal creatively with these 
children and to inspire and support public programs 
which provide for them increased opportunities for 
growth and participation. The basic reason, how- 
ever, for developing constructive programs for these 
underprivileged youths is not to prolong the life of 
the church or to stabilize the life of the nation. Im- 
portant as are these institutions, they are secondary 
when compared with the inherent and immortal 
values of the people themselves. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938... oe $6,427.74 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—July 1, 1939..................... 4,878.15 
Dieerenee for three months. ....... 6.50.66 i te eee eee $1,549.59 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938.................... $19,558.12 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—July 1, 1939 .................. 15,350.76 

Decrease for three months..................... _. .$ 4,207.36 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938.................... $39,484.55 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—July 1, 1939.................... 32,472.85 

en $ 7,011.70 








































Sunday School Extension— 
lts Fundamental Factors 


By BARCLAY WALTHALL* 


IN THE PIONEER DAYS OF AVIATION AN AMBITIOUS 
flight from Indianapolis, Indiana, to Dayton, Ohio, 
was projected. In order that the pilot might find 
his way, a large star was painted on every large barn 
between the two cities. But when the flight was 
undertaken, the pilot soon lost his way in his search 
for stars and barns. Taught thus by sad experience, 
a compass was placed in the plane and the second 
venture brought complete success. The purpose of 
this article is to determine a few of the fundamental 
points on the compass of Sunday School Extension. 


WHAT IS SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION? 


Sunday School Extension may be defined as in- 
cluding all efforts among unreached and neglected 
people to extend the program of the church in 
general and the Sunday school in particular. 

A scriptural basis for the entire program for 
Sunday School Extension work may be found in 
Colossians 1:27-29: “. . . Christ in you, the hope 
of glory: whom we proclaim, admonishing every 
man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ; where- 
unto I labor also, striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily.” 


I. Tue MEssaAGE 


The message of Sunday School Extension is the 
essential message of the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Paul sums up this message thus: “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” To lead each soul to the 
place where the Holy Spirit plants and develops the 
experience of the indwelling Christ—this is why 
Sunday School Extension exists. To know Christ 
and to make Him known involves the whole mes- 
sage and meaning of Christian work. 

Paul knew Christ. He had entered into the trans- 
forming experiences of His life, death, and resurrec- 
tion so that he could say: “I have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” (Gal. 2:20.) He could describe his 
life purpose thus: “That I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings.” (Phil. 3:10.) 

And because he knew Him he had to share Him. 
“I am debtor . . . So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you also that are 


*Rev. D. B. Walthall, Th.D., pastor of New Providence Church 
in Lexington Presbytery, Va. 
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in Rome.” (Romans 1:14, 15.) And with the depth 
and fervor of his passion for sharing Christ he cries: 
“My little children, of whom I am again in travail 
until Christ be formed in you.” (Gal. 4:19.) Such 
is the message of all our Sunday School Extension 
and Chapel work—“Christ in you, the hope of 
glory.” We know Him, we must share Him. As 
the Jerusalem Conference phrased it: 


“We cannot live without Christ, 

We cannot think of others living without him, 

We cannot be content to live in a world which 
is un-Christlike, 

We cannot be idle while the longing of his heart 
for his brethren is unsatisfied.” 


Il. ScopE AND AIM 


“Christ in you, the hope of glory; whom we 
proclaim, admonishing every man and _ teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ.” Thus the scope or extent 
of Sunday School Extension is to reach every man 
and every woman, every boy and every girl within 
the limits of our parish boundary; its aim is to pre- 
sent each one of these perfect in Christ. This is part 
and parcel of the program of the Master: “Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations... 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you.” (Matt. 28:19-20.) This is the 
basis for all personal evangelism, local church work, 
Sunday School Extension, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions, and the entire activity of the church of 
Jesus Christ—all a part of the great program for 
reaching every man. 

In fulfilling this scope as far as Sunday School 
Extension is concerned, it is necessary first to locate 
parish boundaries, learning where the outmost 
reaches of our local responsibility extend. It is well 
to have an accurate map for this. (A typographic 
map of your area may be secured by writing the 
Director of the Geologic Survey, Washington, 
D. C., and enclosing a money order for ten cents.) 
It is important to look for outlying neighborhoods 
which are often overlooked. Overlapping is a serious 
problem but not so serious as overlooking. A good 
rule is: Always care for all areas not definitely 
undertaken by others. 

Second, the entire territory which constitutes our 
local responsibility should be carefully surveyed. 
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pth unreached within reach of our present churches for a small church, a church in embryo, a micro- 
‘les: and Sunday schools. This survey should be made cosm, just exactly the term needed. 
vail as accurately as possible, its findings carefully com- But the spirit is more important than the 
uch iled by means of lists, statistical tables, and graphs, terminology. The chapel spirit needs to be cul- : 
sion and presented to a meeting of all officers and leaders, tivated. This is essentially the spirit of Christ, the 
of with recommendations for definite action. By means _ spirit of sharing, but it must be made definite by 
As of such a program of surveys, the Southern Baptist being constantly on the outlook for new oppor- 
denomination, in a period of declining Sunday- tunities in neglected, needy, or newly developed 
school enrollment, increased its enrollment by a __ sections. 
considerable percentage. In this program each sur- The location for a new chapel is often learned 
, vey was also followed up by a week’s Leadership by a survey of all the districts of the parish area. 
- Training Class. But sometimes the need may become apparent with- 
out a general survey, and only a survey of the 
_ III. REACHING THE UNREACHED WITHIN REACH particular district involved need be made. Such a 
Several steps are suggested for reaching those survey was made on one occasion when a new 
learned of in the survey who are within reach of feeder village for an industrial plant began to grow 
47 our present setup. First, lists of each age and sex up on the outskirts of a certain parish area. It 
we] group should be prepared and placed in the hands_ revealed the following results: 
. the proper departmental superintendent or teacher Total population ...............05. 225 
7 of that group in the Sunday school, and of the Professing Christians ............... 37 
nt 9 proper leader of the auxiliary, Men of the Church, Amendion thas and &¢ uewen tile 5 
_ Young People of the Church, to insure that these 6 Tallis nna 
on newly-discovered folk are properly lined up. Lists And this within a radius of one mile from the center 
» of unsaved should also go to the pastor, the elder of the new neighborhood. Clearly a chapel was in- 
rt in charge of that district, and to any personal work- dicated! There was interest in the new section for 
- ers’ band that exists. a chapel building, and a small legacy gave a nest egg 
: Second, arrangements should be made for ade- with which to begin. The people rallied to the work 
quate transportation of those unable to get to church and gave most of the labor necessary for the erection 
= themselves. The system of volunteer cars is spirit- of the building, totaling several thousand hours. 
k, ually best in that it makes for personal contact and And, with every bit of concrete poured and every 
mn Christian fellowship, but it is difficult to work. nail driven, there was a development of interest in 
of Sunday-school busses have been adopted in many and loyalty to the new work. This was in 1934, 
“s places with amazing results. One church put on and after four years the result was a Sunday school 
I such a bus at the cost of twelve dollars a month. with an enrollment of over 100, an average attend- 
: Its Sunday-school attendance jumped from 50 to ance of 75, a young people’s group of 355 and a 
140, and enough enthusiasm was generated to erect circle of 15. A young man who made his profes- 
° a new Sunday-school plant. sion of faith in this new building turned down an 
ll Third, all necessary steps should be taken to im- appointment to West Point in order to enroll as a 
9 prove the present program of work by means of candidate for the ministry. sim \ 
‘ regular Workers’ Conferences, Leadership Train- It is not necessary to be a minister in order to 
; ing Classes, and the like, so that people enlisted may initiate such chapel work; a consecrated auxiliary 
4 be held an helped. Fourth, the unreached within member or a layman has fr equently been the guiding 
reach may be reached by teaching the Bible in the Spirit in such an accomplishment. All that is needed 
: public schools, known as Week Day Religious Edu- is an adequate knowledge of our field of responsi- 


This can best be done by writing to Rev. Henry W. 
McLaughlin, D.D., Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia, for survey blanks and full 
instructions, which will be furnished free. The 
urpose of this survey is twofold: First, to locate 
areas for new chapels; and, second, to locate the 


cation, and by Vacation Church Schools. 


IV. REAcHING THE UNREACHED BEYOND REACH 


But there are countless thousands in our South- 
land out of reach of our present setup, due to 


separation by miles or social distance. In order to 
reach every man in these areas there is much to be 
done. It is well to be careful in our terminology. 
Avoid using the word mission. Extension unit or 
church is much better. But the term chapel, as 
Dr. S. M. Glasgow’s book by that name indicates, 
seems to be coined for such purposes. It is the word 


bility, and the spirit of sharing. With this equipment 
it is the privilege and responsibility of the laity and 
ministry alike to seek to fulfill the scope and aim 
of Sunday School Extension, “to present every man 
perfect in Christ.” 


| 
| 
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V. Tue Metuop 


The Apostle suggests three forms of activity in 
the task of reaching all the unreached: Proclaiming, 
Admonishing, and Teaching. It recalls his program 
of “testifying publicly and from house to house.” 

Proclaiming or Preaching is placed first. Nothing 
has yet been developed to take the place of a Christ- 
centered, cross-centered gospel 












































“Which seems each time I tell it, 
More wonderfully sweet.” 























Only such preaching as this, set at the core of the 
program, will lead our chapel people to say: 

















“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 














Many chapels try to get along on one preaching 
service a month, and naturally they languish. Two 
preaching services are as scant a preaching diet as 
will sustain life. It should be the aim to have at 
least one preaching service each Sunday, with the 
elders and laymen filling in where the minister is 
not available. In addition there is needed in every 
chapel a yearly series of special evangelistic preach- 
ing services. Prayer meetings should be held which 
give the chapel people a chance to speak for their 
Lord. 

The second feature of Sunday School Extension 
method is Admonishing or Warning. This involves 
the personal aspect of the task. The chapel people 
must be known, loved, and served as definite in- 
dividuals about whom we are individually con- 
cerned, There must be systematic visitation. It is 
doubly true here that “a house-going preacher 
makes a church-going people.” This is necessary 
not only for the minister but for the lay leaders 
and the members as well. It will take a large amount 
of personal work to win them for Christ. Personal 
workers’ bands should be organized in connection 
with evangelistic meetings and if possible continued 
throughout the year. 

Third, we are to “teach every man in all wisdom.” 
This teaching program should start with the Sunday 
school and develop so that every life need of every 
person in the community is adequately met. The 
session should appoint one man to take charge as 
superintendent, preferably an elder. He should select 
his corps of teachers, working with the Young 
People of the sponsoring church, grading the new 
Sunday school as far as possible, and using as much 
local talent as is available. Out of the Young 
People’s class should grow the Young People’s 
Society or Young People of the Church. The sine 
qua non for success here is a capable and con- 
secrated adult counsellor. So too the Intermediate 
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Class should grow into a Pioneer organization. 

It is wise to have separate men’s and women’s 
classes at the start, so each can develop naturally 
into a circle of the auxiliary and a group of the 
Men of the Church. 

A successful Workers’ Conference is necessary 
for the success of a chapel Sunday school. This 
consists of a monthly meeting of the officers and 
teachers under the guidance of an Executive Com- 
mittee. Business should be considered, but the 
emphasis should be upon improvement of educa- 
tional methods. Introductory Leadership Training 
Courses should also be used. 

Paul advised that we teach “every man in all 
wisdom.” This involves sound educational methods 
and a well-rounded program. All wisdom would 
necessarily include Worship, for “the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” It would in- 
clude Instruction, for “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” It would include 
Fellowship, for it was said of the early Christians, 
“Behold how these Christians love one another.” It 
would include Service, for “the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” Thus all 
wisdom would imply a fourfold program of Wor- 
ship, Instruction, Fellowship (including Recreation), 
and Service, for every man in the community we 
seek to serve. 


VI. Spirir OF THE WoRKER 

“Whereunto I labor also, striving .. .” Paul knew 
from experience that it took labor and striving to 
open up new fields. “/n journeyings often . . . in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often.” And then, “the 
care of all the churches.” It is not easy to give the 
necessary time and effort to our Sunday afternoon 
and our through-the-week activities of our chapel 
group. But it is a sacrifice that must be cheerfully 
made and will bring forth an abundance of fruitage 
m inward satisfaction and work accomplished. 


VII. STRENGTH OF THE WORKER 


“According to his working, which worketh in 
me mightily.” Our efforts can never be successful 
when undertaken in our own strength. Every worth- 
while human accomplishment has been effected only 
under the conviction that a Higher Power was 
energizing and undergirding the enterprise. In our 
chapel work we need to realize that, “It is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 

Once there was a man called of God to lead his 
people against their oppressors. In his humility he 
recognized his insufficiency. But God said, “Surely 


(Continued on page 356) 
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THE AUTHOR OF THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME HAS PLACED 
Presbyterians and others under a lasting debt of 
ratitude for an interesting and stimulating biog- 
raphy of the late President of Union Theological 
Seminary, Walter W. Moore. It would be difficult 
to over-praise this book. 

The thousand or more ministers who were priv- 
ileged to sit under Dr. Moore as a teacher find him 
living anew as they read this portrayal of his emi- 
nently useful life. 

Dr. McAllister’s fascinating volume on Border- 
lands of the Mediterranean, which came from the 
press a few years ago, prepared its readers for this 
recent book with its arresting style and clear pres- 
entation of material. 

The antecedents and early years of Walter W. 
Moore in Charlotte, North Carolina, are set forth 
so beautifully that it would be a heritage and in- 
spiration to lads in the home to read of this boy 
reared in a modest Scotch-Irish home of ideals and 
industry. 

The father in this home died at the early age of 
thirty-three years, leaving his widow with two sons, 
eight and five years, together with a baby sister 
only three weeks old. 

The saintly mother, with limited income though 
rich in many virtues, faced life bravely; every day 
was begun with family worship in the home, and 
each Sabbath she wended her way to the sanctuary 
with her little bairns. Years later, in this same 
church, this illustrious son entranced and edified 
the people with his matchless preaching of the gos- 
pel which he loved and lived. 

President Edward A. Alderman of the University 
of Virginia describes his preaching thus: “I think he 
was the most perfect example, as he stood up in a 
pulpit, of what a Christian minister ought to be, 
that I have known of in my lifetime. The inspira- 
tion of his presence, the dignity and fineness of his 
thought, the beauty of expression . . . always left 
a a certain sense of perfection in his great 
task. 

During Walter’s school days, preparatory to his 
work in after years in Davidson College and Union 
Seminary, he gave early evidence that he would be 
aman of culture and consequence. 





“By J. Gray McAllister. Issued by Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, pp. 576, price, $2.50. 
Pan Emeritus, First Presbyterian Church, Durham, North 
arolina, 
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The Life and Letters of Walter W. Moore 


Reviewed by DAVID H. SCANLON? 


At Davidson College his record shows he was 
capable, studious, and frugal. To his mother he 
writes, “Your gladly received letter containing 
eighteen dollars came, and with this money I have 
paid my board and the rest of my college ‘dues for 
this term; the receipt you will find enclosed.” He 
adds in a later letter to her that he wished to come 
home over the weekend and that “four days out of 
six months seem to me mighty little; just write and 
tell the faculty to let me come for four days,”— 
and that only twenty miles away! : 

While a student at Davidson College, young 
Moore decided to study for the ministry. ‘Three 
influences seemed to contribute to this decision: a 
distinctively Christian home, the type of faculty 
and student body, and certain Presbyterian ministers 
he had heard preach and with whom he conferred 
about his lifework. 

Graduating high in his college class, he entered 
the seminary a well-furnished student, noted for 
his courteous bearing and studious habits, and richly 
endowed with humility and grace. ; 

Having completed his seminary course, and leav- 
ing behind him a conviction that he was a young 
man marked for a most useful career, he accepted 
work at and about Swannanoa, North Carolina, and 
later preached at Millersburg, Kentucky; at both 
places the memory of him is tenderly cherished by 
the people whom he served. 

When Union Seminary needed to reénforce its 
faculty in the Department of Oriental Literature, it 
instinctively turned to Walter W. Moore, destined 
to invest the remaining years of his fruitful life in 
this institution, largely with this department of 
instruction. 

Hundreds of students who passed under his in- 
fluence in his classes, fully agree with Dr. James I. 
Vance as he is quoted in this volume, saying: 
“There was a charm of personality, a gentle dignity 
...and originality of thought, a richness of scholar- 
ship, and a quiet spiritual power that captured and 
gripped the men he taught, and held them in an 
almost idolatrous admiration through all the years 
that followed.” 

Dr. William R. Harper, the noted teacher of He- 
brew at Yale and Chicago Universities, said: “For 
several years Dr. W. W. Moore has taught with me 
in our summer schools, and I regard him as the 
best Hebrew teacher in the United States.” 

(Continued on page 383) 
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The Spiritual Resources of 
Christian Higher Education 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


| UNDERTAKE TO SPEAK ON THE THEME “THE SPIRIT- 
ual Resources of Christian Higher Education” with 
the deepest deference and respect for those who 
have lived with this task of distinctively Christian 
education and served it with a sacrifice and devo- 
tion for which the Christian church is grateful. 

We speak of the principle of higher education 
directly related to and fostered by the church, as 
though this were the accepted duty and the ac- 
knowledged conviction of the church. It ought to 
be so, but too often the principle has entered only 
through the faith and energy of individuals. And 
the task of maintaining our church-related colleges 
becomes increasingly difficult. The same people 
who alone could support Christian colleges are even 
more heavily taxed for state schools. 

In this spirit of deep respect for the ideals and 
personalities met in the field of Christian higher edu- 
cation, and of deep sympathy with the importance 
and difficulties of the task, I am to try to speak of 
convictions which are common to us all with regard 
to our Spiritual resources in this distinctive under- 
taking. 

1. The first is our spiritual heredity. Our Chris- 
tion higher education has the most authentic and 
reputable heredity in American education. And in- 
deed all our higher education stems from it, includ- 
ing not indirectly only, but in some cases most 
directly, some of our state institutions. 

This inheritance is a glory and an obligation. It 
is also a spiritual resource. Our Christian higher 
education is no innovation. It has the deepest his- 
toric rootage. It is the maintenance of an essential 
and organic loyalty. Any other type of education 
has to justify and defend itself. Our type is basic 
- original. 

. Our second resource is our maintained spiritual 
ie Sram It is true that the close relationship be- 
tween our earliest and oldest colleges and the 
church has been dissolved, but qualifications must 
be added. First, the necessities of the church and of 
education have since called into existence over five 
hundred colleges with distinct church relationship. 
Secondly, institutions which were the outgrowth of 


*Excerpts from an address delivired at a meeting of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, Louisville, Ky., January 11, 1939. 
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the church and assuredly established in the interest 
of religion have not wholly lost their original char- 
acter and seem bent on more fully recovering it. Let 
the statement of President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity suffice: “The youth who is led to an under- 
standing of nature and of economics, and left blind 
and deaf to the appeals of literature, or art, or 
morals, and of religion, has been shown but a part 
of that great environment which is his inheritance 
as a human being.” This is not the place to discuss 
this problem, more real and grave today than ever; 
but the reality and gravity of the problem testify 
to the validity and the value of the spiritual tra- 
dition of the church-related colleges. 

3. Our third resource which gives value and va- 
lidity to this tradition is our ideal of education, and 
of the teacher. 

First, as to our ideal of education. Education 
which is divorced from religion, which is not based 
upon and penetrated by religion, seems to us anoma- 
lous and perilous. It is anomalous because the very 
basic questions of the human mind are the religious 
questions: What am I? What can I know? What 
am I to do? Whither am I going? Education which 
does not face these questions simply is not educa- 
tion, and no answer can be given to them that 
ignores religious issues. The attempt to do so is 
perilous, because it cannot yield the truth, espe- 
cially the truth which controls life and gives it right 
ideals and direction, the necessary restraints and the 
required power. The God whom man must have, 
and the only God with a character, is the Christian 
God. Our foreign-mission colleges, and our church- 
related colleges at home, embody this ideal. 

Our ideal of Chelation higher education carries 
with it as a necessary correlative our ideal of the 
teacher. And the true Christian teacher is one of 
our richest and most potent spiritual resources. It 
has been the glory of our Christian higher educa- 
tion that it has commanded the service of such per- 
sonalities, and its only hope is that it can continue 
them. Quantitatively, our tax-supported schools can 
obliterate us, but not qualitatively. Our great spirit- 
ual and educational resource is the type of teacher 
which Christian devotion alone can supply. 

4. I mention fourth among our spiritual resources 
the agencies which are natural and indispensable. 
First, there is definite religious teaching which we 
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are free to give, with none of the qualms—many of 
them groundless—felt by some teachers in state 
schools—religious teaching including the Bible. Our 
right and duty to give it are unquestionable assets 
of Christian higher education. 

The chapel service has dropped out of the effec- 
tive instrumentalities in many of the older colleges 
and universities. In most of our church-related col- 
leges, daily expected chapel attendance has been 
maintained and ought to be maintained. The prob- 
lem of college preaching and the chapel sermon is 
undoubtedly a hard problem, but the experience of 
thousands of students who bear on mind and char- 
acter the enduring impress of sermons heard in col- 
lege chapels is irrefutable evidence of this spiritual 
resource possessed by our avowedly Christian 
schools. a 

5. | have spoken of four of our spiritual re- 
sources—our heredity, our tradition, our ideal, and 
our agencies. Our fifth spiritual resource, and the 
heart of the whole matter, is our positive and defi- 
nite Christian faith. In our church-related American 
colleges it is estimated that 90%, perhaps 95% of 
the members of the Protestant faculties are church 
members, with a higher percentage in the Roman 
Catholic institutions. Making what qualifications 
one may, accordingly, it is clear that our church- 
related schools rest on a solid body of Christian 
faith. They believe this faith to be intellectually 
tenable. Men are groping after a solution of the 
world’s bewilderment. We know the way. What 
greater spiritual resource could there be than this 
knowledge? 

6. There is inspiration and moral and spiritual re- 
source in our duty to supply what we believe only 
true and thorough Christian education can provide. 
(1) For one thing, qualified and effective Christian 
leadership. (2) For another thing, the ideal and 
fulfillment of a supernational world community. 
The only valid and efficient world community is the 


Christian brotherhood. It is the business of the 
Christian college to discern and to embody and to 
declare this ideal. (3) For a third thing, the answers 
to men’s dissatisfaction with what the secular view 
of life affords. 

7. Lastly, our difficulties are a spiritual resource. 
They call us to a real reliance on the invisible forces 
in which we believe and from which we may draw 
all the strength we require. In his great book, The 
Influence of Sea Power on History, Admiral Mahan 
speaks of “the glorious disadvantage of numbers.” 
In our Christian college we have the disadvantage 
in the matter of numbers, wealth, and political pres- 
tige, but we have the superiority of spiritual ideal 
and of spiritual resource. 

And perhaps this is our real problem: Are our. 
ideals what they ought to be? Do we really possess 
these spiritual resources? Or are we adequately 
using them? As we face these questions, I can only 
declare my own deep conviction in the words of 
my older son, in his baccalaureate sermon to the. 
boys in his own school only a few weeks before his 
death: 

“Religion either has everything or nothing to do 
with the business of education and of life. There is 
no room for compromise here. I believe that no 
education is more than half an education that does 
not seek to introduce its students as best it can to 
those deeper facts of the world. For an education 
consists in coming to know the world in which we 
live, and infinitely more important than football or 
French are these fundamental beliefs of Christian- 
ity about the nature of God and our part in his 
world.” 

This is the best conviction of the generation that 
is now arriving. It is the deep conviction of my 
generation which is preparing to depart. I pray 

that it may be the clear and sure conviction of your 
generation which stands between. 





Presbyterian Student Work at 
the University of Florida 


Our Cuurcu’s CoMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
has never attempted to insist on a uniform program 
or organization among the groups of students at the 
several campuses. Rather, it has urged that the or- 
ganization be fitted to the local situation. 

Possibly the most unique form of organization is 
the Student Session of the Presbyterian Church at 
the University of Florida, established in 1934 to 
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carry on the program of the church on the campus. 
Some extracts from the handbook of this association 
illustrate its aims and methods. 

“During the few years that the Student Session 
has been established, it has made for itself a place 
in college life here which is respected by all stu- 
dents. Many men from its ranks have been brought 
into the church. The session has performed many 
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benevolent acts in this community. It has placed 
at the use of the student body a program which 
demands the highest, and has upheld the Christian 
principles for which it stands. It has sent its elders 
and deacons to the rooms of many students on 
errands of friendship, and to enlist the students in 
the service of Christ and attendance at church serv- 
ices.” 

The aims of this organization, as stated in its con- 
stitution, are: 

1. “To establish vital contacts between the 
church and the student body, and to endeavor to 
enlist especially every student of Presbyterian faith 
or preference on the campus in some parts of the 
church program: that is, the evening service of 
worship, the young people’s group, and other phases. 

2. “To present, by personal contact and influence, 
Christ in a personal way to those of the student 
body who have made no profession of faith in Him, 
and who might be interested in uniting with the 
church. 

3. “To promote fellowship, good will, and friend- 
ship among those who are discouraged, sick, lonely, 
or in doubt, by visitation, by bringing some to the 
minister for a visit, and by inviting others to the 
Friendly Hour on Sunday and to the other fellow- 
ship meetings.” 

As to membership in the organization: “The 
Student Session shall be composed of elders and 
deacons, . . . The deacons shall be students of Pres- 
byterian faith or preference, who have taken the 
oath prescribed by the constitution, . . . The elders 
shall be elected by a committee, . . . Two semesters 
of loyal service to the diaconate group, or special 
training in Christian service . . . are requisite for 
membership in the elders’ group.” 





The by-laws prescribe at least two public presen- 
tations each year of the ritual. This service, from 
which we quote extracts, is thoroughly Scriptural 
and Presbyterian in content. 

Moperator: What is the chief end of man? 

Att: Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever. 

Moperator: What are the rules of this brother- 
hood? 

Att: The rules of the brotherhood are the Holy 
Bible and the Westminster Confession of Faith. ~ 

Moberator: Let two of the brothers advance and 
place these treasures of faith and wisdom on the 
council table. 

Moberator: What rule hath God given to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy Him? 

Att: The Word of God, which is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is 
the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and 
enjoy Him. 

Moperator: What is the Confession of Faith? 

Aut: The charter and symbol of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Moperator: Is there a warrant in Scriptures for 
the office of an elder? What is the warrant for the 
office of deacon? What kind of men should be 
chosen to serve as deacons and elders? 

First PresByTeR: Men of truth who love God, 
fair-minded, just, sober, and temperate. 

Moperator: God make us all men of this pattern, 
confirm and strengthen us in every good work. 

ALL: Amen. 

Moperator: Brethren, to us is thrown the torch 
of faith. Be it ours to hold it high. 

Aut: Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith. 

Moperator: In the light of such faith and hero- 
ism, what shall be our constant aim? 

Att: To set up the rule of Christ in my own life 
and on my college campus as far as I am able so to 
do. 

Moperator: What shall be the invitation we ex- 
tend to our fellow students? 

Att: And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely. 
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(4) that if the Church is to profit in largest measure 
from this potential student power, there must be a 
greater interest manifested by the ministers, pres- 
byteries, and synods in this student constituency. In 
this connection, the Committee would ask that the 
Assembly again commend to the synods the ad- 
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the choicest youth of the Church, and effectively 
prepare them for the highest service in the home, 
the school, the state, the nation, and the world... . 

“That the Assembly set aside the last Sunday in 
February, 1940, as a Day of Prayer for Schools and 
Colleges.” 
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WIDE INDEED IS THE FIELD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 
whether carried on through the Committee’s office 
in Louisville or through the local church. Here is 
a distinguished service record of one church, cover- 
ing many phases of the work of Christian Educa- 
tion. We quote from the “Calendar of Work” of 
the Auxiliary of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., for the Church year 1938-1939. 
Mrs. O. Leland Hunt is Secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief. 

Throughout the Year: Most of the following 
plans have been carried on by our auxiliary for sev- 
eral years— 

Each circle is given one or more students who 
are away at college, to whom a greeting of some 
kind is sent about once a month. Sometimes a card 
is sent, or a letter and a box of sweets. This year 
the birthday dates were given so that the circle 
could remember them on that day. 

Each week we send a copy of our church bulletin 
and the young people’s publication to the students, 
and once a month copies of the auxiliary news are 
enclosed for the girls. Personal letters, as referred 
to in December and February, was a new plan. 

April: A special sermon for young people was 
given by the pastor on April 10. As Secretary of 
C. E. and M. R., I assisted in the auxiliary program 
by writing to certain students for a statement as to 
what attending a Christian college meant to them. 
At our request the president of one of our Presby- 
terian colleges sent a letter regarding the advantages 
of the Christian college. These letters were read at 
auxiliary meeting. Three students talked on the 
same subject. 

May: The circles were urged to keep college 
students on their minds and hearts. We contacted 
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all high-school seniors to try to interest them in at- 
tending our Church schools during the coming year. 

June: Welcomed home our young people. Some 
attended the auxiliary garden party. Secured several 
students now at home to help as teachers in the 
Sunday school and Vacation Church School. 

July: Assisted in the auxiliary program on “Youth 
Takes Up the Torch” by having college and high- 
school girls tell the history of certain hymns pa 
their authors. 

September: Led the round-table discussion on 
need of religious work at state colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Sent to Presbyterian pastors names of students 
coming to their towns. I had questioned some 
mothers to find if such pastors had made an effort 
to enlist students in state colleges in church work, 
and found that many had not shown much interest 
in students. 

One circle invited its “adopted” students to circle 
meeting to give talks. 

October: While on my vacation I went to see 
students from our church in two places through 
which I passed on my tri 

December: Wrote notes o all students, inviting 
them to be present at the Joy Gift service. Those 
who were able to come acted as ushers, and then 
were presented to the auxiliary and welcomed by 
the president. 

February: Season of prayer for students was ob- 
served, with special sermon by pastor on “Religion 
and Youth,” the last Sunday in February. 

Requested each circle chairman to write to her 
college students, telling them of our observance 
of the Day of Prayer, and asking that they join in 
prayer and worship with us that day. 





I avill be with thee, and thou shalt smite the 
Midianites as one man.” And with that spirit of 
utter dependence upon God, he became a man of 
whom it was written “The Holy Spirit clothed 
himself with Gideon.” ( Judges 6:34, A.S.V. margin.) 
Someone has interpreted it thus: 


“The Holy Spirit clothed Himself, 
It makes the record say; 


Sunday School Extension—Its Fundamental Factors 
(Continued from page 350) 


With Gideon, so he became 
As nothing i in the fray, 

But just a suit of working clothes 
The Spirit wore that day.” 


And only in the power of the Spirit does the 
Sunday School Extension worker find strength 
sufficient for his task. 
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Dr. Fulton Elected Chairman 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


Ar THE RECENT MEETING OF THE ForeIGN Missions 
Conference of North America, held June 9-16 at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, Executive Secretary of our Church’s Foreign 
Missions Committee, was elected 
chairman of the Conference for 
1939-40. This organization unites in 
one group for purposes of consulta- 
tion all the Protestant Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards in the United States and 
Canada. Ninety-seven boards and 
church organizations engaged in 
foreign-mission work in more than 
sixty countries are represented in 
the conference. The meeting is held 
annually. 

At the Swarthmore meeting there 
were 400 delegates in attendance, 
among them many missionaries and 
representatives of the younger 
churches in China, Japan, India, and 
Africa. The conference gave itself 
to a careful consideration of the findings of the 
Madras Conference and also gave considerable time 
to a discussion of the present vexed situation in the 
Far East. 

Among the speakers were: Drs. John R. Mott, 
Chairman of the International Missionary Council; 
Douglas Horton, Secretary of the General Council 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches; 
James Moffatt, translator of the Bible; and George 





Warren Richards of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Topics under discussion included evangelism, the 


maintenance and sustenance of the church’s life, 
leadership, world tensions, and codperation. In all of 


these discussions was revealed a 
notable and praiseworthy swing 
back to sanity in matters of mission 
policy and program. There is less 
dependence on hasty, so-called lay- 
men’s missionary findings, and more 
emphasis on such basic matters as 
faith, evangelism, the indigenous 
church, self-support, and entire de- 
pendence on God in this time of 
world-upheaval. 

While recognition was made of 
the value and work of the proposed 
World Council of Churches, a cul- 
mination of decades of missionary 
work in the correlation of which 
the International Missionary Coun- 
cil has been a pioneer, it was felt 
that the task of the International Missionary Council 
in its specific and well recognized lines of endeavor 
is far from complete, necessitating its continued and 
enlarged service in the decades ahead. 

Other delegates from our Church in attendance at 
the Conference were: Dr. W. M. Clark, Miss Janie 
McGaughey, Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Mrs. W. A. 
Turner, Miss Margaret Wilson, Mr. Curry B. Hearn, 
and Miss Natalie Lancaster. 





Talbot- 


A VERY LOVELY AND INFORMAL WEDDING TOOK PLACE 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 10, 1939, when Miss 
Cassie Lee Oliver and the Rev. A. A. Talbot were 
united in marriage. Both are members of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission and are located at Tsing- 
Kiang-pu. The wedding was solemnized at 20 Route 
Pottier, the home of Mrs. Raymond Womeldorf and 
Mrs. Russell Woods, in the presence of the friends 
of the Mission. The Rev. J. R. Graham of Tsing- 
Kiang-pu pronounced the vows that made them 
man and wife. 

The ceremony was performed in front of an im- 
provised altar of palms and ferns, with candelabra 
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Oliver 


and calla lilies, while the house was decorated with 
quantities of daisies. After the ceremony the bride 
and groom received congratulations, during which 
delicious refreshments were served. Tea and coffee 
were poured by Mrs. Nelson Bell and Mrs. R. P. 
Richardson. 

The bride looked lovely in a robin’s egg blue silk 
dress, with touches of pink, worn with a white 
hat trimmed with a pink veil. She wore a corsage 
of which roses and lilies of the valley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot are remaining a few days in Shanghai for 
their honeymoon. 
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A Hidden Treasure 


WHoO IS THE BRIGHT, SWEET-FACED WOMAN WITH THE 
big, shining, brown eyes? This is often the question 
of out-of-town guests who come to our church. She 
is Dona Olympia, a good Christian, who was given a 
Bible and kept it hidden and unopened for nineteen 
years. Can you imagine having a Bible for nineteen 
years without reading it? It happened like this! 

The first railroad agent and his wife at a neigh- 
boring village, now a suburb of Formiga, were 
Christians and the first Protestants in these parts. 
They were close friends of Dona Olympia, but she 
would have nothing of their religion because of her 
own decided opinions and bigotry. She would listen 
to no one outside of the Romish church. However, 
when the friends moved away, they gave her a 
Bible and told her she had a great treasure in this 
book. They even read the third commandment to 
her, and told her it was a great sin to exclaim God’s 
name lightly in connection with common things: 
like when admiring flowers, poultry, etc. This is 
very common in Brazil, and was one of Dona 
Olympia’s besetting sins. She agreed that it was 
reasonable not to do so when she heard the com- 
mandment read, and never again transgressed it. Sa, 
in this she lived up to the light she had, but, instead 
of reading more, she put her treasure in the bottom 
of her trunk and promptly forgot all about it. Had 
not the priests forbidden all good Romanists to 
read the Bible? —Then why should she openly defy 
them? 

Many years passed and now there was a small 
nucleus of Christians who met in a rented storeroom 
in Formiga. Dona Olympia was invited to a Christ- 
mas program. There were many strangers present, 
and the Christians were few, so hardly anyone took 
notice of her, and she decided never to go back. 
Dona Josina who had invited her was an humble 
person who was practically illiterate and so could 
do little to enlighten her about the gospel. Besides, 
Dona Olympia was the stronger personality and 
didn’t want to be disillusioned about her errors 
of doctrine. However, the two became fast friends, 
and the tie of friendship made Dona Olympia accept 
a free place for one of her sons in a private Evan- 
gelical school which a young Brazilian man had 
started for awhile, but which did not live long, 
unfortunately. 

Then one day this boy, the second son and the 
apple of her eye, who had never been sick a day in 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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his life, came down with a terrible colic. The house 
was full of neighbors immediately, and busybodies 
buzzed with stinging censure. Of course this was 
the punishment that Olympia had herself brought 
on! Why should she send her son to that devil’s 
school! She was merely inviting trouble by such 
doings! Well, they hoped she had learned her lesson 
by associating with such common folks! It was a 
sweet morsel under their tongues. And all this for 
the poor, humble Josina to hear. But all the while 
that these were talking, it was Josina’s Christian hus- 
band who found a horse to get the doctor, who went 
for medicine, and did everything to help the boy, 
besides earnestly praying for him to get well. : 

The boy did get well, but did not go back to the 
Evangelical school. 

The husband, Senhor Antonio, had for years at- 
tended the Protestant services, but had never pro- 
fessed his faith. Again and again he had invited his 
wife, but she consistently refused. Not even would 
she hear the well-known Paschoal Pitta, missionary 
on furlough from Portugal. The evangelist won- 
dered why Senhor Antonio had never invited him 
to his home during all these years, and decided that 
it must be because of his wife. Surely she must be 
a “pepper” to intimidate her husband like this! This 
was the only house of all the interested ones to 
which he was never invited. Then one day the 
evangelist “took the bull by the horns,” as it were, 
and asked if he might call. Senhor Antonio agreed 
that he might come, but to be careful. 

Dona Olympia was very civil, even polite. The 
husband introduced her saying, “Here is my un- 
believing one!” The subject was thus opened at 
once, and the evangelist asked why she never went 
to church with her husband. She said that she sewed 
to help in the family budget and depended on the 
people. Besides she had been born and raised here 
and knew everybody, and did not want to run the 
risk of being an outcast. “My parents and god- 
fathers would not approve,” she went on. It was 
enough that Antonio was disliked and criticized for 
going to the services. “Then you are willing to 
run the risk of losing your soul because of your 
friends and godfathers and parents?”, asked the 
evangelist, and told her that Jesus said, “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me,” and again, “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

With such suitable quotations from the Bible, she 
began to see more clearly; and at the end of forty 
minutes she was a converted woman! “Why if I had 
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known that the gospel was like this, I should have 
accepted it long ago. It is beautiful, and so prac- 
tical. How much I have lost during all these years!” 

But Dona Olympia was not one to sigh over lost 
years. She went to work at being the very best 
possible Christian, and now was as ardent a booster 
as once she had been against the gospel. She got 
out her “hidden treasure” and read her Bible faith- 
fully. Besides this, she kept at her sewing, and in- 
stead of her customers becoming fewer, they steadily 
increased. 

Senhor Antonio had never gone to Sunday school, 
only attended the night services. Now, on Sunday 
mornings, she got the children ready and the large 
family occupied a whole bench at Sunday school. 
They did not miss a single service. When the church 
doors were open, there was Dona Olympia and her 


family. 


That was five years ago. She is now the wide- 
awake president of the woman’s auxiliary, and was 
sent as a representative to the recent epoch-making 
meeting of the South Minas Presbyterial, when it 
was divided and a second organized for geographical 
reasons. (We now belong to the West Minas Pres- 
bytery.) - 

Dona Olympia went through deep waters many 
times, especially with her fourth son’s terrible sick- 
ness,* which grew decidedly worse after her pro- 
fession of faith and proved a great testing time. But 
each time God helped her to be brave and true. 

And so the hidden treasure brought to light, was 
again the fulfillment of prophecy, “The entrance of 
thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding.” 


*NoTE: Do not fail to read the story of “Jovino—a Miracle of 
Faith,” in this number of the SuRvVEy. 





Jovino—A Modern Miracle 


By MYRTLE STOSBURG SYDENSTRICKER* 


Dip YOU EVER PLAY “BEING AFRAID” 
that a cow, for instance, was a 
great, big, terrible beast from 
which you must run to save your- 
self? That was what Jovino, his 
brothers and friends of the neigh- 
borhood were playing one day, 
when some perfectly innocent 
oxen were being driven by his 
house. It was easy to think that the 
big horns belonged to a vicious, 
wild animal. Away each one flew 
to cover, like a rabbit to his bur- 
row. 

Jovino fell as he ran—and there- 
by hangs a tale of grit and grace 
that had a beautiful ending. In- 
deed, “all things work together for 
good to them that love the Lord.” 
When Jovino fell, he hurt his leg 
in such a way that he could not walk again. He was 
just four years old then. 

After three days of trying home remedies, the 
mother took him to the doctor. Nothing could be 
found to cause the pain. But still the lad could not 
walk. Plaster casts were used, but were not success- 
ful. Things went from bad to worse, until five 
terrible open sores formed on the thigh. Jovino 





*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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never left his bed now. Pus poured 
from the awful wounds which 
were now very deep and reached 
nearly to the bone. The cleansing 
of these three times a day was an 
agony to the little fellow and al- 
though he cried, often screamed, 
he was really very brave after all, 
because he never rebelled against 
the treatment. 

For three years this struggle for 
life went on. Eight doctors and 
various druggists had treated him 
and had given him up as a lost 
case. All of them said it was tuber- 
culosis of the bone, and that death 
would be the only release. 

Almost all that the family had 
was used to pay doctors, medicine, 
gauze and disinfectants, although 
the doctors were reasonable in their charge, some 
even giving their services. Half of their land had 
been sold and all their savings used. The tiles and 
bricks, even the doors and window frames which 
the carpenter father made at odd times for the new 
home—all went to pay the bills in the battle for 
Jovino’s health. He had to be carried to the doctor’s 
for treatment and much money went for a car to 
take him there. The oldest brother gave his earn- 
ings and the mother sewed to help out. 
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In the meantime the mother was converted and 
found in Jesus Christ her great comfort and friend. 
Soon after this wonderful change in her life, the 
druggist friend said to the father, “Antonio, why 
do you prolong the child’s awful suffering? In all 
my years of practice never have I seen such a ter- 
rible, hopeless case. The doctors have given the 
boy up. He is only living today because of your 
extreme care and rigorous treatment. It would be 
kinder to do less for him and let him die. Besides 
you have done everything you can for him. Only 
your little, tumble-down house is left. You must 
think of your five other children who must be edu- 
cated and trained for life.” 

Those seemed like heartless words, and yet there 
was truth in them. So the mother and father gave 
themselves to prayer over this, the fourth son. Soon 
the mother’s worried, strained face changed to a 
placid look. She had made a decision, after a ter- 
rible struggle in prayer. She would follow a new 
course. 

The next day, when the kind evangelist, himself 
a father and a widower, made his daily visit for 
prayer and words of courage, Dona Olympia told 
him that from now on no more doctors or medicine 
would enter her house. Science had given up her 
boy, but the Great Physician was still all powerful. 
She would cleanse the wounds herself; God would 
give her the grit and grace, as He had already given 
to the child, to bear those years of suffering. He 
would eat and do anything that was not harmful. 
If he had not long to live, she would make him as 
happy as possible in the time that was left. He had 
suffered enough privations. Besides, she had faith 
that God would work wonders with her boy; and 
her big, brown eyes, so expressive, grew brighter 
still. 

When we asked her when this was, she answered, 
“Tt was at the time of the mangoes in 35,” and we 
knew then that it was probably in January. Out here 
time is often marked in this way. Someone will say 
of an important happening “on that day the new 
grist mill ground the first corn!” 

Olvmpia continued her story, “I remember that I 
peeled a luscious mango and gave it to the child to 
eat.” Before this he had been deprived of most of 
the good things because the money had gone to 
help him get well. 

The evangelist agreed that the mother’s new atti- 
tude toward her son was a good one. Here was a 
new ‘challenge to the Christians, and they promised 

“pray it through.” Every day the evangelist 
came_and prayed. When he delayed a little, Jovino 
would look at the clock and wonder. He had come 
to depend on this important part of the day. Often 
he saved some little delicacy for his prayer-partner 
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in white. The kind evangelist always wore white. 

Every Sabbath the Christians visited the little boy, 
who was now eight years old. The Sunday- school 
children brought him sweets and stories and play- 


things. They made him a scrapbook. Never did he 


lack for company, for his mother was careful about 
avoiding contagion. Boys and girls showered him 
with pets: pigeons, canaries, parrots, and even a 
monkey. One kind neighbor sent him a plate of 
dinner every day for eight months, because he had 
a fastidious appetite. The father had made him a 
little cupboard with a lock, and Jovino enjoyed 
fingering his gifts and putting them away. He kept 
the key under his pillow. 

Now that the mother was in sole charge of the 
little patient, she took his bed out under the trees 
in the back yard where she also took her machine, 
so that she might work and sew and earn something 
while looking after him. She exposed the terrible 
sores to the sunlight, and little by little Jovino grew 
stronger. It was hard to keep up the awful treat- 
ments, but God’s grace was sufficient, as always. 

The doctors themselves came, from pure inter- 
est and friendliness. They had not dared to suggest 
all this trouble of bringing the child’s bed out of 
doors each morning, changing its position from time 
to time to keep him in the shade or the sunlight, 
and moving him in at night, for already the mother 
had so much on her shoulders. She was a wonderful 
nurse, and as the doctors undid the bandages and 
took out the gauze, they found they themselves 
could not have been more skillful. 

During five long years Jovino lay on his bed, but 
now he was getting a little stronger each day. Once 
the Roman Catholic grandmother suggested that he 
try to walk, although it seemed an absurd idea. 
Then one day he asked his brothers for a stick. He 
got up and walked, though the pus poured from his 
wounds—but it was good for him. The elated 
grandmother exclaimed, “See what I did for the 
boy.” But the mother smiled and said quietly, “No, 
it was Christ!” 

Not once in all these years did Dona Olympia and 
the other five children miss Sunday school. The 
father staved with the boy in the morning, and then 
he and the children attended services at night. 

Today Jovino is well and strong, but small for 
his age. Only a great scar and a slight limp give 
proof of his suffering, his mother’s faith, and the 
Great Physician’s power. All still marvel at this 
modern miracle. Physicians, druggsists, and laymen 
agree that it was a case of divine healing. Friends 
said that Jovino was another Lazarus. 

Only during the last three years has Jovino been 
able to go to Sunday school and to school. He can 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Shimidzu Ki 


Nagoya, 


By MARY F. 


WHAT sTORY IS THE TEACHER TELLING TODAY? IT Is 
about the Child Christ’s visit to the temple. More 
than sixty of these little children graduated from 
Shimidzu Kindergarten in the spring, and then went 
on to the city primary schools. As a farewell pres- 
ent they were given Testaments and pictures of 
Christ asking questions of the elders in the temple. 
The Bible lessons of the last week were based on 
this picture, teaching them the importance of going 
— and studying God’s Word, as they grow 
older. 

Two pictures were taken to go in an album got- 
ten up by the Christian Kindergartens of Nagoya 
as a gift to the mayor of the city. Retiring after 
more than twenty years of service, Mayor Oiwa 
has always been very kind and helpful to all the 


—— 


— L. C. M. Smythe is an evangelistic missionary located at 
agoya, Japan. She has served our Japan Mission for 23 years. 
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Christian schools, and we are hoping that the new 
mayor will be of the same type. 

In this time Shimidzu Kindergarten has grown 
from about twenty children and two teachers to 
four teachers and more than one hundred children. 
It was started by Miss Elsie Buchanan in a small 
rented house, with only a tiny back yard for the 
children to play in. Now, after two intermediate 
stages, there is a nice building with four sunny 
classrooms, a bright spacious circle room, and a big 
playground with swings, slides, and jungle bars, and 
a broad wisteria arbor for shade in summer. This 
was made possible by the interest of a well-to-do 
woman in the neighborhood, who was a Christian in 
her youth but stopped going to church when she 
married into a non-Christian family. When she 
brought her little daughter to the Shimidzu Kinder- 
garten and came to the mothers’ meetings, she saw 
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the need for a better building, and gave us a long 
lease, rent-free, on a nice, big, sunny lot, in a splen- 
did central location. 

For several years I had been raising a fund for a 
new building, by selling Japanese kimonos through 
my friends in the United States. There was about 
half enough money for the new building, so we 
borrowed the rest, and erected a modern, sunny, 
well-planned kindergarten, with quarters for the 
head teacher upstairs. It was dedicated in June, 1937. 
Now, thanks to the many friends who sold kimonos 
for me, and to those who bought them, the debt is 
all paid. Tuition is charged, and now the kinder- 
garten is independent of financial aid, except for a 
few gifts to help with the Christmas celebrations and 
the graduation expenses. 

All this time the kindergarten was under the care 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, but last year, 
after many consultations, it was turned over to the 
care of the Church of Christ in Japan (the Japa- 
nese Presbyterian Church). The Japanese head 
teacher, Mrs. Kawai, who has had charge for twenty 
years, and whose splendid teaching and enthusiasm 
and ability have caused all the growth, was made 
principal. A Board of Trusteees was formed, con- 
sisting of two Japanese preachers, one layman, Mrs. 
Kawai and myself, to direct all the affairs of the 
kindergarten. This change was celebrated by a 
dinner we gave for the new board, the teachers, the 
five women of the Executive Committee of the 
Mothers’ Club, and Mrs. Ito, who leases us the land, 
and who was given the place of honor. 

When the new school opened in the spring of 
1938, woman after woman came to me saying, “This 
is the fourth child I am bringing you,” or the fifth. 
One was even bringing her sixth. Some of these 
women have been on the Mothers’ Club Committee 
for years. They help to arrange the programs for 


the monthly mothers’ meetings, and give us much 
help and advice. Last fall they worked hard over 
a bazaar to raise money for some changes in the 
plumbing. In October the Christian Kindergarten 
Teachers’ Union met at Shimidzu Kindergarten. The 
mothers cooked and served the dinner to more than 
eighty guests. For a year they came, two at a time, 
to help cook and serve the daily hot lunch for the 
children, which was started when we moved into 
the new building, with its large, convenient kitchen. 
Now that the hot lunch has proven its value, it is a 
regular part of the routine, and is prepared by a 
trained worker. 

The kindergarten has an established place in the 
community and a Christian influence which cannot 
be estimated. There are about seven hundred grad- 
uates, some of them grown-up and married, some 
of them active Christians, all of them with a better 
attitude toward life because of their years in this 
Christian kindergarten. One of them, who comes 
to see us often, has a position with an influential 
newspaper, but is firm in his convictions, and is 
not allowing himself to be swept away by the tide. 

The other day I went to the home of a little boy, 
now in the kindergarten, who has been ill with 
bronchial pneumonia. His mother came to all the 
meetings at the kindergarten and also to the monthly 
cooking and Bible class I have at home. The child 
was better, and the mother and I had a little talk at 
the door. She said, “I used to go to church in an- 
other city. When I heard the Bible again at the 
kindergarten, and from your husband’s monthly 
Bible lessons, I was so happy. This trouble, too, has 
made me pray and has brought me nearer to God. 
I hope to come to the Bible lessons again soon.” 
Please pray for Shimidzu Kindergarten, that its in- 
fluence may become stronger and vet stronger for 
Christ in a community that is groping for the Light. 











Miss 
Roseva Crawford 
























Missionary Departures 


Returning to. Africa from regular furlough—Rev. 
and Mrs. C. R. Stegall. 

To Africa, new missionary—Miss Roseva Crawford 
Loring, who goes to Lubondai as a teacher of mis- 
sionaries’ children, to teach in the Central School, 
was born in Dayton, Pa. She received her A.B. 
degree from Grove City College, and had extra 
work at the University of Pittsburgh, Columbia 

University, and the University of Southern Cali- 

fornia. Miss Loring goes out as a short-term 

worker. 
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By MRS. JOHN MUSE* 


LIKE LONELY SENTINELS, CLOIST’RING THE FOREST 
glade, 

The silver-dripping moonbeams filt’ring through the 
shade, 

They stand, their drooping fronds, as if by vigil 
worn, 

Till roused, their murm’ring sighs, by fitful breezes 
borne. 


The lonely prowler slinks, a challenge in his tread, 

The gentle wind blows on, the palm tree lifts its 
head. 

The forest dweller sleeps, the hush of silence reigns, 

As though the guardian palm marauding force re- 
strains. 


The tinge of gray appears, while prey and prey’d 
sleep on. 

The darkness of the night recedes before the dawn. 

The earth is rimmed with gold, resurgent life 
awakes, 

The forest fills with sound, the palms the fresh wind 
shakes. 


These lines are Mr. John Morrison’s description 
of the surroundings of the first village he and Mrs. 
Morrison and I visited on a recent itinera- 
tion. 

_ Driving through Congo for the first time 
is an unforgettable experience, for one finds 
ts physical beauty almost overwhelming— 
going along through a narrow lane cut 





*Mrs. Muse, of Texas, is the sister of Dr. M. K. Poole, 


of Luebo, and was visiting her brother at the time she 
wrote of this trip. 
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through the forest—beneath magnificent trees, 
whose interlacing boughs form a vast cathedral of 
indescribable loveliness. 

We came late in the evening to the little village 
resthouse of mud with a grass roof. Our boxes and 
cots were taken in and set up, with poles for the 
mosquito nets driven in the hard, dirt floor. And 
soon we were quite at home—which was just as 
well—for natives of every size, from tiny babies 
held in the arms of their not-much-bigger sisters, 
to wrinkled old men, were pressing against the nar- 
row little veranda as closely as they could come. 

As soon as we had had our supper, the drum was 
sounded and a great crowd came to sit closely on 
the ground by the campfire. The fire has the two 
purposes of lighting the meeting and providing 
warmth for the almost naked bodies in the damp 
evening air. 

But they listened with rapt attention to “Musue 
Luenda,” which is Mr. Morrison’s native name, as he 
brought them the Word of Life. 

Let me tell you of one of the meetings in this vil- 
lage, which I shall always remember. As I sat 
listening to the sermon in the Buluba language, 
catching the meaning of only an occasional word, | 
began to watch the face of an older man near me. 


























He was a fine dignified person—I believe we at home 
do not realize what splendid people these are. They 
are so quick to apprehend the meaning of the fine 
things offered them. But I was telling you of the 
man whose still, dark face reflected the intensity 
with which he listened. The change began to come, 
until a miracle was wrought before my very eyes. 
I saw that face light up with the knowledge of the 
love of Christ Jesus our Lord. And he was saved 
that night. I shall never forget it. But there have 
been such a succession of experiences that I scarcely 
know how to tell you of them. 

I went: with Mr. Morrison to see his regional 
schools the next morning. Do you know what a 
regional school is? These outlying villages are too 
far removed from our seven stations to be reached 
by them. So Mr. Morrison, using funds from home, 
puts one paid teacher, a young man trained here in 
Luebo by him, out in these larger villages, there to 
build a school all by himself, except for two visits 
of a day or two a year by Mr. Morrison. 

First they build their classrooms in a little cleared- 
away space at the edge of the forest. These are of 
logs, with malala or grass roofs; the benches are logs; 
the desks are small boughs woven together, but set 
at the correct angle. With one blackboard (made of 
the side of a Montgomery Ward packing case 
painted black) the room is ready. 

In some villages they teach as far as the sixth 
class. And the teacher is assisted by volunteer 
teachers who learn enough to keep ahead of their 
classes as they go along. Do not think that the work 
is not excellent. It is. Their writing, for instance, 
usually puts mine to shame. They are being given a 
solid foundation to enable them to cope with the 
intricacies of modern life, which is making itself felt 
even out here. Unless these people can have for 
themselves the means of studying and using the 
Word of God, their condition is hopeless. 

We sat late that night under the tall palms—their 
black silhouettes reflected still against the brilliant 
starlit sky, with the beautiful Southern Cross just 
over the tops of the trees, and talked of all these 
thousands of people, every soul of whom is as pre- 


cious to our Lord Jesus Christ as we ourselves, 

One more incident I must tell you of—In this 
village we stayed in the home of the teacher. He 
and his family moved out of their little mud house 
and we moved right in. But it was fun and we were 
not uncomfortable. Straw mats were laid on the 
dirt floor beside our cots, and the large basin in 
which we had our baths was put upon another mat. 
Palm fronds were quickly cut and made into a 
screen on the little veranda, three feet wide, to give 
us a shady place for our dining table, and we were 
settled! 

That night the evening service was held in the 
large thatched-roof church shed, lit by our one 
grand gasoline lantern. I am always thrilled with 
the swelling sound of these native voices as they 
sing the old songs in their soft Buluba tongue. They 
listened quietly to the sermon, and a number came 
forward as the invitation was given. But I had eyes 
for only one woman. She was the most tragic figure 
I have ever seen, I believe, as she stood there a piece 
of black sculpture. Her dress was black—dull, dead 
black. Low on her brow was drawn the usual tightly 
wrapped scarf. Heavy in her arms was her thin, 
naked, sleeping boy of perhaps four years. In her 
face was the fortitude of a being who knew onl 
stoical endurance. She was so strong and beautiful 
and classic as she stood there. I am so thankful she 
knows, now, the steadfast love of God Himself. 

All of these thin, patient women whose back- 
breaking tasks are unending, and who watch their 
little ones, full of sores and filth, playing naked in 
the dirt at their feet, make me suffer as I long to talk 
with them of the unsearchable riches in Christ Jesus. 
They have nothing material to make them com- 
fortable or happy, and when they must lie sick in 
the tiny close huts with no air or covering—if they 
must live and die like that—then I am grateful for 
the lives of these consecrated missionaries who bring 
them hope and joy for the future. It is so sad to 
walk down the narrow village streets and see the 
longing in their eyes as they follow the figure of 
the lone man who stands to them for justice and 
hope. How I wish we could send them many more! 





Decrease for three months 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938 
Receipts—April 1, 1939—July 1, 1939 


ieee $106,648.21 
83,355.32 


ig. ae $ 23,292.89 
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Near Casualties 


Rev. J. Y. McGinnis oF KasHING, CHINA, WHO HAS 
been an evangelistic missionary to China since 1893, 
has sent the two pictures which we publish with 
his description. 

When a Japanese bomb was dropped on our 
compound at the South Gate, Kashing, it made the 
very large crater in the front yard of the chapel. 
Miss Pieu (who is at the left in the small picture) 
and a young man were able to get under cover of 
the dugout just in time to save themselves from 
being mixed with the mud and debris. There was 
only a step or two between the edge of the crater 
and the dugout. 

The two of them, while able to get to the dugout, 
were almost immediately buried and remained 
underground for several hours, and were finally 
rescued after hard work by Mrs. Feng (the woman 
at the right in the picture). She worked in the 
midst of a hard rain, and of course mud and slime, 
and it was after dark when she finally pulled them 
out, still alive but nearly asphyxiated. Miss Pieu 
and Mrs. Feng are standing on the exact spot, as 
nearly as we can tell, of the place which would 
have proved the burial place of the young man and 
young woman. 

The brave deed of Mrs. Feng is typical. Her 
work day by day is not nearly so spectacular, but 





Miss Pieu 
and 
Mrs. Feng 





requires at least as much “pluck, patience, and per- 
severance.” She is one of the pillars of the church 
at the South Gate. 

The larger picture was taken by the photog- 
rapher standing on the tile floor of the demolished 
church. 
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“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Mark 10:14. 

What do you think of this picture? Those babies 
look pretty solemn and serious, don’t they? And 
most of them have a right to be, though really they 
are not as solemn as they look. Our native boy s and 
girls, as well as men and women, seem to think they 
just must ot smile when having a picture made. it 
is a very serious occasion. 

AndI expect you are asking, * ‘But why don’t they 
have some clothes on?” Yes, they do have at least 
one clean dress apiece, but the morning this picture 
was taken they had not finished their baths, and so 
had not finished dressing, though some of them 
would probably have forgotten to dress, anyway. 
It really isn’t a necessary custom. 

And why do the older ones look so well and the 
babies so very thin and sick? Well, you see the older 
ones have been in our nursery for some time and 
we have been able to help them with food and 
medicine, while most of the wee babies you see 
have just come to us and are half starved and full 6f 
malaria. Just give us time and plenty of milk, cod 
liver oil, and quinine, and we'll have all of them 
looking well and strong. 

Are these all of the babies that you have in the 
nursery? Indeed not. This is only one small group. 
We have had as many as thirty-four at one time, 
children of all ages (two to five years). Quite a 
handfull, especially at mealtime, w hen many of them 
have to be fed. Wouldn’t you like to come out 
and help us? 

Are the babies in the arms of the older children 
their little brothers and sisters? Not at all. Only 
two of the babies in the picture are any kin. The 
others are not even of the same tribe or clan. But 
we try to teach the older children that they must 
help with the younger ones, and some of them are 
good little nurses, too. 

What is that thing they are sitting on? That is a 
native mat, made of split reeds, and is the only 
mattress that they have. They sleep on one or more 
of these mats at night, then take them out of doors 
to wash and sun during the day. Not a very com- 
fortable bed, you say. Perhaps not, but it is better 
than just a mud floor, and that is all their fathers 
and mothers have had. 


*Mrs. Earl S. King is an evangelistic and educational missionary 
located at Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


By ’CELIA KING* 


The little girl in the print dress looks interesting. 
Who is she? Yes, she is an interesting child and has 
a most interesting history. Her father died when 
she was very young, and her mother was handed 
down to the father’s younger brother, which is the 
custom. One day there was a fight among some of 
the wives of this man and the mother of little 
Tshinguta was killed. Then, of course the entire 
village became so excited over taking the “palaver” 
to the government officials that they all walked off 
and left the baby girl. A three-year-old baby, alone, 
hungry, afraid, and sick. The fight, the blood, the 
screaming, and funeral noise had almost stunned 
her. Several days later a relative of her mother’s 
came into the village to see for herself what all the 
excitement was about, and found this half-starved 
child ill, lying on her mother’s grave. The aunt 
brought the child into Bibanga and placed her in 
the hands of our nurse there, saying, “Mama, this 
child is an orphan and her relatives have deserted 
her. She is yours, keep her always.” 

In a few months’ time Tshinguta began to look 
more like a human being and less like a little animal. 
Her sores healed and she gained in weight. But we 
found that she could not or would not talk at all, 
and we did wonder what we would do with a dumb 
child. It wasn’t long, though, till one of the nurses 
discovered that Tshinguta could talk, for she had 
overhead her talking with one of the other chil- 
dren, but still she would not talk to either the 
nurses or me. After a while she got over her shy- 
ness, and while she is not a great talker, she is 
bright and sweet and a favorite with everyone. Long 
ago we had come to feel that her experience and the 
ill treatment she received after her mother’s death 
had made her suspicious and afraid of every living 
soul. Christian love and patience have won 
Tshinguta’s heart and trust, and we look forward 
to a happy and useful Christian life for her. 

Have you another question? Oh, what is that 
knot on the head of the baby in the center of the 
picture? That is a small cyst, and the doctor says 
he will take it off when the baby is a bit older and 
stronger. It is nothing serious really. You see most 
of these babies come to us so very thin, full of 
malaria, and many of them with hookworm and 
many other terrible diseases, so the first thing we 
must do is to feed them and then later give them 
the medical treatment they need. The baby boy on 
the right end—yes, the one crying—looked exactly 
like a little dried- -up monkey when he came to us. 
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I have seen few babies in a more pitiful condition. 

He was truly a little outcast. His father said, “I 

can’t care for him,” and all of his kinsfolk just didn’t 

want to be bothered. They thought of course he 

couldn’t live, and so why bother with him at all? 

But he fooled them and got well in spite of them, 
(Continued on page 371) 
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TOP: Left—Bibanga babies at the clinic. Right—Mualala 
and Lufulusbo ready for Sunday school 


CENTER: Nursery building at Bibanga 


BOTTOM: Left—Banza is weighed. Right—‘Ready for my 
bath” 





























Nor LONG SINCE, I WAS HALF LISTENING IN AND HALF 
taking part in conversation with three elders of a 
church high up in the mountains. The main part of 
their conversation was that their church must now 
take the responsibility for their own support. “For 
nearly fifty years,” they said, “we have been re- 
ceiving money not only for the support of our 
church but also for our school. That must not con- 
tinue.” 

In another section of Mexico, in recent years, 
work was begun among the ancient Aztec tribes, 
and the response they are making to the gospel is 
very wonderful. Now they are needing church 
buildings. Much of the work on these is being done 
by themselves, and from their small wages or meager 
income from their few acres they are buying sheet- 
metal roofing. This must be taken from the place 
of purchase back to their mountains, and they are 
doing it themselves—three pieces to a man. Among 
them is an old man. He was told he was too old 
to carry his load, but he did it. Among them, also, 
is a small boy. He was told he was too young, that 
he could not do it, but he did. 

Without knowing it, my friends from the moun- 
tains were discussing a phase of mission work which 
is now basic, not only in Mexico but in all mission 
lands. And those groups that are putting up their 
own church buildings are putting into practice 
basic principles of mission work. With the spe- 
cial phase of self-support, the general policy of pass- 
ing on to the younger churches the entire responsi- 
bility for the support, government, and extension of 
the church is implied. 

When the delegates who attended the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in Madras, India, gave 
their reports, one was impressed by the place of 
leadership now occupied by the delegates from the 
younger churches and their influence on the con- 
ference. That means that in their respective coun- 
tries they occupy places of leadership and influence. 

Those of you who have been following the prog- 
ress of missions in recent years have observed how 
loyally the younger churches are assuming the re- 
sponsibility and are directing the work in a way 
which honors Christ and speaks volumes for the 
future of the church. During Holy Week the 
hearts and minds of the people are on religion, and 


*Rev. W. A. Ross, D.D., is an educational and evangelistic mis- 
sionary stationed at Cuernavaca, Mexico. Dr. Ross has served our 
Mexico Mission since 1906. 
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The Loyalty of the Young Churches 


By W. A. ROSS* 


special services are held in all the churches through- 
out the country. Our pastors take advantage of 
this, and in every way possible present the Good 
News of salvation in God’s.Son, our Lord and 
Saviour. One of the young pastors prepared a pro- 
gram for these services in his church. Some of his 
subjects for the week were: “The Lamb of God,” 
“The Great Refusal,” “Not Without Blood,” “The 
Resurrection Message.” I was with this church all 
day on Palm Sunday, and from the first service the 
interest was very marked. 

The general policies of the church and the dif- 
ferent institutions are directed by the Mexicans 
themselves. The seminary where I am teaching has 
as president a young man whom we have seen pass 
through secondary, preparatory schools, and theo- 
logical seminary during the past fifteen years, in- 
cluding a few years as pastor of churches. I count 
myself happy to work thus under the direction of 
one of my former students. 

Those who have had training in leadership in 
other walks of life use these gifts when they become 
believers in Christ. Recently I visited in a town of 
two or three thousand people, about thirty miles 
from my home, and became interested in one of the 
leading Protestants. A very few years ago the hus- 
band and father was mayor of the town. Public life 
in Mexico surrounds one with no end of temptations, 
and he was yielding to all of them—to drunkenness, 
immorality, and all the rest. One can realize the 
condition of the town under the influence of his 
administration, and of his home and family. He 
came under the influence of the gospel, and through 
it God brought him into the Kingdom of the Son 
of His love. His whole life has been changed, and 
his home and family life also. We could wish that 
he might have continued in the office of mayor and 
used his influence to clean up the town, as he had 
done in his own life and home. Perhaps that would 
be asking too much; the temptations would be too 
great; the task too big. His home is neat and clean 
and attractive with books and papers—a real Chris- 
tian home. His gifts of leadership are now used in 
directing the work of the church. 

What I have written stimulates to some highly 
significant thinking. God has honored the work of 
missions, and has used it to bring the church up to 
the present standing. There have been mistakes, 
many of them, but in spite of these the work has 
gone forward. The good seed of the Kingdom, 
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sown in honest hearts during the years, is now pro- 
ducing rich harvests in the National Church. One 
of the results is that the missionary in many respects 
finds himself out of the kind of a job he has been 
engaged in during past years. His tasks are now 
different—pioneering, a larger share in the training 
of workers, more time for writing. Of course the 
transfer of the work to the National Church means 
the transfer of responsibility. One cannot sit in a 
meeting of the leaders of the young churches with- 
out being impressed with the way they are meet- 
ing these responsibilities. 

It has been and still is a privilege to contribute 
even in a small way toward the establishment of the 
church in the country. It is an equally great privi- 
lege that is now the heritage of the Mexican evan- 
gelicals to carry forward the work of the young 
churches. And we can, with perfect confidence, 
leave in God’s hands His own. It is His church. The 
members are His people, the future is in His hands. 
It is our task—that of the home church, that of the 
missionary, and especially now that of the church on 
the field, to be loyal to Christ and faithful to the 
task He has committed to us. 


River and light plant at Zitacuaro, Mexico 





Happy Birthday to You! 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 

1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 

2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 

4—Miss Margaret Douglas, Brazil. 

4—Mrs, L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 

6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 

9—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 

10—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan (retired). 
Address, Bellewood Drive, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil. 

13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 

15—Miss Alice Hannah, Africa. 

16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea. 

16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 

16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 

18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (retired). 
Address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, 
Cal. 

18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 

19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China (re- 
tired). . 

October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil. 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


October 
October 
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October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 
October 21—Mrs. D. J. Cummins, Korea. 
October 22—Mrs. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 
October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea 
October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 
October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 
October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). 
1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 


October 31—Mrs. T. B. Southall, Korea. 


Norte:—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 
bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears in the back of every other issue 
of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates 
“on furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on re- 
quest. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to 
Mexico and Brazil. 
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Extension Not Consolidation 


—How the Martin County Home Mission field maintains a 


THE COMMONLY ACCEPTED AND COMMONLY PRAC- 
tised method of securing church-school enrollment 
is that of expecting the church membership and the 
unchurched, along with the unsaved, to come to 
the well-located and old-established church-school 
building. 

Our church-school enrollment has been obtained 
by reversing this method. The mountain would not 
come to Mohammed, so what? Mohammed went to 
to the mountain. Now, he was getting somewhere. 
The way to catch fish isn’t to get your hook and 
line and an easy chair and go out on the front porch 
and comfortably place your feet on the banisters 
and throw your hook over into the grass of the 
lawn, but to take your hook and bait and set off 
across the countryside to the place where the fish 
are. “Launch out into the deep,” said our Saviour. 

If your membership, and the unchurched, and the 
unsaved, will not come to the church, then take time 
out, and go to them. 

Our church-school enrollment has exceeded our 
church membership since its humble beginning, ten 
years ago, by extension rather than consolidation. 

The writer has never been favorably impressed 
by the arguments presented in favor of the con- 
solidation of the public schools or any other institu- 
tion, much less the church school. If the writer had 
his way, no church would be permitted to spend 
more than a moderate amount on its church plant 
or allowed to increase its membership beyond a 
certain point. 

One of the chief weaknesses of consolidation is 
that it tends to drive the multitudes away rather 
than draw them in. Land-owners, tenants, em- 
ployers, employees, professional men, day laborers, 
well-dressed, scantily clad, the learned, and the 
ignorant who are the residents of a certain area 
because of their known mental, social, and economic 
differences cannot and will not worship congenially 
and profitably in the same church school. One 
group or the other will be driven away through 
consolidation as they cannot be compelled to go, 
therefore extension rather than consolidation must 
be used. 

Our churchschool enrollment has been main- 


*Rev. Z. T. Piephoff is pastor of the Williamston, North Caro- 
lina, group of churches. 
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church school enrollment larger than its church membership 


By Z. T. PIEPHOFF* 


tained by the establishment of outpost church 
schools. 

"Tis sad but true, the regular services of the 
church today in so many instances are being patro- 
nized only by those who are already saved or their 
children. The great multitude of the unchurched 
and unsaved are not coming to the church. In 
many instances they will walk right by a well- 
established church with a splendid educational pro- 
gram, walking across town to attend a small frame 
building with a poor program, conducted by un- 
trained leaders, because they are ashamed to attend 
the services of the town church in a pair of old 
overalls, and I do not blame them one bit! I, too, 
had rather worship in a place where I am known, 
and where my friends are, and where those in at- 
tendance understand my manner of living, my prob- 
lems, and my temptations. 

The way, therefore, to increase your church- 
school enrollment is to go out into some community 
where there is no church school, where it is too far 
to walk to the nearest church school, and where 
there are many unchurched and unsaved persons, and 
there establish and maintain an outpost church 
school. 

A study of the chart appended will reveal almost 
without comment the reason why we have been able 
during the ten years of our existence to maintain 
a church-school enrollment larger than our church 
membership. 








Year 1930} 1931/1932]1933/1934|1935| 1936/1937) 1938) 1939 





Members....| 28} 36] 70/115] 139] 152] 184 | 244 | 247 | 273 





Church School] 
Enrollment..| 32} 104 | 247 | 300 | 242 | 250 | 225 | 275 | 275 | 303 






































Professions... .|.... 4} 21] 34] 15] 26] 41] 60} 16] 64 
Outposts | 
Established.|... .| 1931/193211933).... 1. <..< |<<. §f89871. ..... 21989 





From this chart you notice that on April 1, 
1930, the close of our first complete church year, 
we had a church membership of 28 and a church- 
school enrollment of 32. Today, February 1, 1939, 
we have a membership of 273 and a church-school 
weekly average of 303. This increase is due to 
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a repetition of the old, old story of church-school 
extension through outpost church schools. 

In 1931 the establishment of the Roberson’s 
Chapel church school resulted in 100 being added 
to our church-school enrollment, and since that time 
there have been 126 additions to the church there. 
The present membership is 97. 

In 1932 the establishment of the church school 
at Bear Grass added 115 more to our rolls. There 
have been 55 additions there, with a present member- 
ship of 49. 

In 1933 we opened a church school at Poplar 
Point and our enrollment jumped to 300 and our 
membership to 115. There have been 49 additions 
there, with a membership at present of 38. 

In 1934 our enrollment dropped to 242 because 
we pared the rolls to average attendance. 

In 1935 a few more were added at the regular 
points. 

In 1936 we pared the rolls to actual attendance. 

In 1937 the enrollment jumped once again with 
the opening of the Harrison’s church school. 

In 1938 it remained the same. 

In 1939 it jumped to its highest peak (and this 
is still based on average attendance) to 303 because 
of the opening of an additional church school near 
Gold Point. 

Our experience over a ten-year period, therefore, 
has been that the way to increase your church- 
school enrollment and to keep it higher than your 
membership is to be continually opening new out- 
post church schools. And it must be done continu- 
ously, as the evangelistic results from such points 
will keep your church membership rising steadily, 
and, to keep ahead of it, you have to keep on 
opening new schools. 

We have been able to keep our church-school 
enrollment ahead of our church membership chiefly 
through an intensive program of services which calls 
for hard work, visitation, and prayer. 


Maintaining a church-school enrollment larger 
than your church membership is not a question of 
the lack of pupils, or time, or opportunity, but a 
question of whether our ministers and laymen are 
willing to pay for such a status by giving a few 
extra hours of their time on Sundays conducting 
outpost church schools where the fish are biting and 
the people are hungering for the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The writer feels that almost every one of our 
churches has adequate leadership and ample oppor- 
tunities to open at least one outpost church school. 
Most of our churches could increase their church- 
school enrollment from 50 to 100 overnight if they 
would open just one such school. Thirty to 100 
people can be gotten together at any crossroads in 
a private home (and we have 2 such schools) or 
in the schoolhouse at almost any hour of the day. 
We have one at g A. M., two at 10 A. M., two at 
2 P. M., and one at 3:30 P. M., all attended by from 
30 to 100 pupils. 

There are many ministers who are now called 
on to preach on Sunday only during the morning 
hour. What are they doing at night? A large con- 
gregation could be gathered by them almost any- 
where, if they would but give the time to it. It 
would call for no additional sermonizing on their 
part, as they could use the same sermon delivered 
in the morning. 

All of this will call for more work on their part, 
ves, and hard work too, and will result in their 
having to bear these expenses out of their own 
pockets, but it will inevitably result in a tremendous 
increase in their church-school enrollment and in 
additions by profession of faith to their membership. 

Surely, if a man’s legs must be long enough to 
reach from his body to the ground (and they do!) 
then the arm of the church school must be long 
enough to reach more people than the mere mem- 
bership of the church, and ours is. 





“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


(Continued from page 367) 


and we think some day he will be a very nice- 
looking boy. 

Is this work worth while? That is what I want 
to ask you. In one year over 60 babies were cared 
for in our nursery. Many were sent home well and 
strong, others who had no home were placed in our 
boarding schools, and some have just stayed on with 
us at the nursery. In a recent letter from Bibanga 
we had this news, “The nursery children are so 
sweet! They sing and each one leads in prayer.” 
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Another letter told how they recited a number of 
Bible verses at one of the special church services. 
Along with this training of the children we have 
been able to teach some of their fathers and mothers 
and other relatives of Jesus Christ, and quite a num- 
ber have become Christians. Who knows but that 
some of these motherless, deserted babies may some 
day be used to bring many to the Lord Jesus. “A 
little child shall lead them.” 











Facing the Future in 


Thirty years ago and now. The First Presbyterian Church in Alice, Texas 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND* 


Western Texas Presbytery 


THE STORY IS TOLD OF A YOUNG ARTIST LIVING IN 
Florence, Italy, during the days of Michelangelo, 
the great Florentine sculptor, painter, and poet, 
whose one ambition was that the master artist might 
see and pass judgment upon some of his work. One 
of the young man’s friends went to Michelangelo 
and told him of the youth’s desire. So, at his first 
opportunity, the famous sculptor-artist went by the 


*Rev. A. V. Boand, D.D., is pastor of the Beacon Hill Presby- 
terian Church, San Antonio, Texas. 


young man’s house. Not finding him at home, yet 
the door of his studio unlatched, Michelangelo 
entered and looked for a few moments at the canvas 
which the ambitious young painter was hoping 
would be his masterpiece. Picking up a brush, 
Michelangelo wrote in large letters across the face 
of the painting the one Latin word, “Amplius.” 
Across the canvas, so to speak, of the entire 
Southern Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
especially that portion of it w hich covers the terri- 
tory of the Presbytery of Western Texas, the Master 


Beacon Hill Presbyterian Church and manse as they look today and 30 years ago. Formerly the Utica Presbyterian Church 
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Arti: 


The First Presbyterian Church, Brownsville, Texas. The old building was used from 1869 to 1927 


Artist of the ages, the living Lord Himself, is writing 
the word, “Amzplius.” More! Bigger, better, finer! 
More! 

It may be hard for those of us who live in the 
South to realize that ours is the section of the nation 
that is destined for yet greater growth. Due to the 
rigid restrictions on immigration and the fact that 
families are growing smaller, the population of the 
nation is not continuing to grow as it has done in 
the past. Our cities, as a whole, are already begin- 
ning to feel the drain of the “back to the soil” 
movement. Investments in real estate in northern 
cities, based on the expectation of increased popula- 
tion, are already at a standstill. But with the South 
it is different. People are moving South where they 
may live and work and play the year around in the 
out-of-doors. Industry, too, is moving South, where 
living costs are less and conditions are more suitable 
to operating at a profit. And money, as well, is 
moving South where the opportunities for invest- 
ment are unlimited and the possibilities for develop- 
ment are so great. 

These things are especially true of the Synod of 
Texas, with Western Texas Presbytery, which in- 
cludes much of the coastal oil area, the magic Rio 
Grande. Valley, the productive Winter Garden, the 
fascinating hill country, not to mention historic San 
Antonio, “where life is different,” as the center of 
the most promising section for growth and develop- 
ment in the United States. It is common knowledge 
that Texas, which now has a population of more 
than six million, could easily sustain a population of 
twenty-five million. The shifting of money, indus- 
try, and people southward, and especially to the 
great Southwest, make an enormous increase in 
population inevitable. And this development, already 
well on its way, challenges our vision and statesman- 
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ship as we look to the future, realizing that doors 
of opportunity for home-mission work and out- 
standing home-mission investment are opening daily. 

We write of the future, for the future is all- 
important, yet we pre-vision it in the light of the 
past and of the opportunities which present them- 
selves today. 

Visit the Rio Grande Valley today, and then 
think back thirty years, or even ten years ago, to 
the same section of Western Texas Presbytery be- 
fore this amazing development took place. Compare 
the number of Presbyterian churches in the presby- 
tery now with those a quarter of a century ago. 
Recall the big Texas ranches—the Taft ranch before 
it was broken up into farms under the able direction 
of Colonel Green, the Armstrong ranch, the T. P. 
McCampbell ranch, and other ranches from 100,000 
to 1,000,000 acres, and then visualize the thriving 
towns, the fertile farms, the hundreds of oil wells 
which now exist where these ranches were. And 
the end is not yet, for there are still ranches as big 
as some states within the territory of Western Texas 
Presbytery. Contrast the city of Corpus Christi to- 
day with the same city ten years ago. Travel from 
this coastal city to Laredo, and ask yourself what 
all this oil development will mean. Watch San 
Antonio grow, as Los Angeles and Miami have 
grown, because of the appeal of its climate, its semi- 
tropical trees and flowers, its cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere. 

The day of opportunity for home missions in 
Western Texas Presbytery is now—a greater dav 
than that of thirty years ago when the program of 
expansion which has carried us this far was launched. 
Footholds secured now will result in strong, self- 
supporting churches, in communities where there 
are none today. Members received into these 
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churches will participate in the prosperity and 
growth of their communities, and will share this 
prosperity with the Lord to the advancement of 
the Kingdom to the ends of the earth. 

This is no time for being “at ease in Zion.” Cer- 
tainly it is no time to live on the accomplishments 
of the past. A vigorous, well-planned, well-financed 
home-mission program in Western Texas Presbytery 
today will mean a strengthened, enlarged, and 
greater Presbyterian Church for America and the 
world tomorrow. 

Every church should have at least one outpost 
Sunday school and preaching point. Surveys should 
be made of each county in the presbytery to see that 
opportunities for service are not neglected. Church 
extension committees should be functioning in every 


city, working hand in hand with the home mission 
committee. Pastors and church officers should see 
to it that their churches contribute the full per- 
centage of benevolences assigned to home missions. 
And individuals to whom God has given added 
means should respond to the wonderful opportuni- 
ties for worth-while investments in kingdom build- 
ing right in their own presbytery. 

Yes, we must face the future, but the question is, 
how shall we face it? Shall it be with faith or 
with fear, with vision or with vacillation, with 
sacrifice or with selfishness? God grant that our 
faith and vision and sacrifice may be so great as to 
cause future generations, proud of the strength and 
service of their Presbyterian Church, to rise up 
and call us blessed! 








‘To SPEAK OF THE “CUT-OVER LAND” IS TO BRING TO 
mind a very definite, dismal, distressing picture. 
This physical condition of the land stripped of its 
timber; cluttered up with the tops left sprawling, 
and with the dark, burnt-over spots, declares a truth 
of a spiritual condition of this section of the Ozark 
region. 

A valley lying east of the Bellevue Church is our 
starting point. Here stands an unused church build- 
ing, a reminder of days when people from that 
particular section gathered to worship God and to 
study His Word. The work seeming no longer 
profitable to the denomination, the doors were 
closed and the building sold to a farmer. There 
on the side of a busy highway it stands, shouting 
aloft, “The field has been cut-over and is no longer 
worth the effort.” 

Down this valley at the junction of this stream 
with a larger one is to be found another church 
structure. More than ten years now since that dis- 
trict received the ministry of the Word. In the 
more recent months, there has been such a deep 
yearning of a few still living there that a Sunday 
school was opened by their own efforts. Then last 
fall came the earnest and expressed desire to have 
me minister to them. I had been called on to bury 
their dead, to marry their young people, and now 
the privilege of preaching the gospel to them. The 

*Rev. J. W. McNutt is pastor of the Bellevue Valley group of 


churches: Bellevue, Irondale, and South Bellevue. The manse is 
located in Caledonia, Mo. 
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The Cut-Over Land—Facing the Task 


By JAMES W. McNUTT* 





visiting of the people soon revealed sorrows and 
heartaches, sickness and privations, and not the 
least of these the great depth of feeling stirred in 
their hearts by the visit of a minister. This com- 
munity, with those who have passed three score and 
ten, the many homes where children are growing 
up without gospel privileges, is lying in between the 
churches of this Bellevue Valley group. 
Continuing in a northerly course about five miles 
we come to another discarded building, where once 
the praises of God resounded. This, too, shouts the 
barren condition, and the breasts of the people sigh 
and wonder “How long, O Lord?” Left for fairer 


Bellevue Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, Mo. Organized 
Aug. 3, 1816, first Presbyterian Church west of the Mississippi 
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and fatter fields, the peoples of the hills and vales 
wait and yearn for the coming of God’s shepherd. 

Before staying our journey, we press on in that 
northerly direction six or seven miles to a once live 
and vigorous community, with a thriving congrega- 
tion and a nice church building. Few people live 
near at present, just the farm folk dotting the terrain. 
Seldom is a service conducted there, except on the 
occasion of the funeral of some one of the district. 
Once in a while a layman preaches for them. It, too, 
has joined the ranks of those that have been left for 
more choice feeding. ’ 

Here is a field of many souls scattered over these 
miles of streams, rocks, and fertile bottom lands 
that calls vigorously for attention. It will be costly 
to carry out this ministry. Perhaps these people can 
never be counted on to sustain themselves, but they 


are the people who are the feeders to our cities and 
towns about us. Shall they be left to go there 
unguided and unshielded, or will the Church that 
seems to be forsaking them, recognize them as 
precious souls for whom Christ died, and pay the 
price? It will mean not just a monetary cost, but 
also physical vigor and prayerful spiritual labor. 

Too long have we been passing by. At the cost 
of denial of time and attention to the churches of 
the group, I am setting out to right a situation that 
is marked by the attitude of the man seeking timber 
who, when he gets what he wants, goes to seek 
other fair lands. 

Such an opportunity to serve with the com- 
passionate interest of the Christ is a very definite 
call felt by this old Bellevue Church. I believe she 
will rise up and go and give her people to the task. 








AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH YEAR, APRIL 1, 
1938, the Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions 
in each auxiliary was asked to keep in the Calendar 
of Work a month by month record of her activities 
for this cause during the year. When completed, 
the calendar was to be sent to her presbyterial secre- 
tary, who would select the auxiliary making the 
best record. The calendars were then to be for- 
warded to the synodical secretary who, on the basis 
of those received, was asked to select the presby- 
terial having the best record for the year. 

Reports have been received from five synodical 
secretaries, and we are glad. to publish the names 
of the winners. We congratulate the secretaries and 
the auxiliaries they represent on the splendid records 
that have been made. Additional winners will be 
announced when the reports have been received. 


Alabama—as reported by Mrs. S. L. Coleman, 
Uniontown, Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions. Auxilaries, with names of local 
A. H. M. Secretaries, having best Calendars of Work 
in the several presbyterials are: 
Birmingham—Vine Street Church, Birmingham— 
Mrs. Earl W. Wood. 

Fast Alabama—Trinity Church, Montgomery— 
Mrs. R. D. Wilson. 

Mobile—Central Church, Mobile—Mrs. E. A. 
Bolling. 





‘ *Miss Thomas is a member of the Home Mission staff, Atlanta, 
a. 
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Calendar of Work Winners 


By MINNIE D. THOMAS* 





North Alabama—Dodson Memorial 
Oxford—Mrs. R. L. Wilkins. 
Tuscaloosa—First Church, Tuscaloosa—Mrs. 
Harold F. Branch. 
PRESBYTERIALS having best records for Alabama are: 
(1) Tuscaloosa—-Mrs. W. R. Dial, Porterville, 
Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 
(2) Mobile—Mrs. D. L. Brown, Mobile, Presby- 
terial Secretary of A. H. M. 


Church, 


Mississippi—as reported by Mrs. W. J. Caldwell, 
Yazoo City, Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions. Auxiliaries, with names of local 
A. H. M. Secretaries, having best Calendars of 
Work in the several presbyterials are: 

Central Miss——(1) Leland Church, Leland— 

Mrs. G. B. Walker. 

(2) Edwards Church, Edwards— 
Mrs. S. K. Askew. 

13 others marked 100%. 


East Miss.—Macon Church, Macon—Mrs. E. T. 
George. 
Meridian—Handsboro Church, Handsboro—Mrs. 
M. L. Harry. 
Mississippi—Brookhaven Church, Brookhaven— 
Mrs. Jeannette Bannings. 
North Miss.—Sardis Church, Sardis—Mrs. Jim 
Woods. 
PRESBYTERIALS having best records for Mississippi 
are: 
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(1) Central—Mrs. O. M. Anderson, Rolling Fork, 
Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 

(2) North Miss—Mrs. Lynn Duke, Sardis, 

Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 


North Carolina—as reported by Mrs. B. F. 
Pollard, Marion, Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions. Auxiliaries, with names of local 
A. H. M. Secretaries, having best Calendars of 
Work in the several presbyterials are: 
Albemarle—Cann Memorial Church, Elizabeth 
City—Mrs. H. H. Sheep. 

Concord—First Church, Salisbury—Mrs. Harry 
Barringer. 

Fayetteville—St. Pauls Church, St. Pauls—Mrs. 
C. D. McEachern. 

Kings Mountain—First Church, Gastonia—Mrs. 
P. W. Garland. 

Mecklenburg—Wadesboro Church, Wadesboro— 
Mrs, T. P. Carroway. 

Orange—First Church, Greensboro—Mrs. J. B. 
Clements. 

Winston-Salem—Mocksville Church, Mocksville 
—Mrs. H. C. Cooper. 

PRESBYTERIAL having best record for North Caro- 

lina is: 

Fayetteville—Mrs. Victor Tyler, 

Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 

(Reports have been received from only seven out 

of nine presbyterials.) 


Aberdeen, 


South Carolina—as reported by Mrs. J. M. Leland, 
Charleston, Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions. Auxiliaries, with names of local 
A. H. M. Secretaries, having best Calendars of 
Work in the several presbyterials are: 





Bethel—First Church, York—Mrs. N. C. Mc- 
Corkle. 
Charleston—Bethel Church, Walterboro—Mrs. 
D. P. Von Lehe. 
Congaree—First Church, Columbia—Mrs. R. A. 
James. 
Enoree—Reidville Church, Reidville—Mrs. B. M. 
Anderson. 
Harmony—Sardinia Church, Sardinia—Mres. E. §. 
McFadden. 
Pee Dee—Hartsville Church, Hartsville—Mrs. 
B. A. Mcllhany. 
Piedmont—Seneca Church, Seneca—Mrs. C. V. 
Stribling. 
South Carolina—Smith Memorial, Ware Shoals— 
Mrs. E. A. Martin. 
PRESBYTERIALS having best records for South Caro- 
lina are: 
(1) Piedmont—Mrs. T. G. Watkins, Pendleton, 
Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 
(2) Bethel—Mrs. L. L. McCrorey, Richburg, 
Presbyterial Secretary of A. H. M. 


Tennessee—as reported by Mrs. James S. Justice, 
Wartrace, Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s Home 
Missions. Auxiliaries, with names of local A. H. M. 
Secretaries, having best Calendars of Work in the 
several presbyterials are: 

Columbia—Cornersville Church, Cornersville— 

Mrs. Walter Sowell. 
Memphis—Second Church, Memphis—Mrs. John 
McIntosh. 
Nashville—First Church, Franklin—Mrs. Nelson 
Rue. 
PRESBYTERIAL having best record for Tennessee is: 
Memphis—Mrs. T. B. Roddy, Memphis, Presby- 
terial Secretary of A. H. M. 





“Religion in Shoes. Marches On 


By JOHN M. ALEXANDER* 


FIFTY YEARS AGO BROTHER JAMES A. BRYAN STARTED 
his ministry in Birmingham. During this half century 
Brother Bryan has given a unique example of “reli- 
gion in shoes.” His work has been broad and many- 
sided. A graduate of old Princeton Seminary and 
a scholar of excellent attainments, he has given him- 
self to serving the poor and needy. His preaching 
has been re-inforced by practical relief. He has 
preached and demonstrated that a sermon in the 


. 
*Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., for several years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Birmingham, has recently become 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Fayetteville, N. C. 
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pulpit is not complete until it has been made to 
apply to the needs of men. Frequently he reversed 
the approach, and preached to men’s souls after he 
had given relief to their bodies. 

It is hard for us to understand how he covered 
the territory to which he has ministered. Rising 
early and retiring late, he was seen at all hours in 
hospitals, jails, prison camps, city hall, car barn, fire 
stations, mining camps, rural churches, and school 
houses, and often he held meetings in the open fields 
or on the front porch of some country store. He 
has really served as pastor-at-large for our com- 
munity. 
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He has come as near following in the footsteps 
of the Master as any man we know. His work has 
never been circumscribed by a denominational ap- 
proach. The whole city of Birmingham honors him 
as its “first citizen.” Have you ever known a city 
to erect a statue to any other man during his life- 
time? 

For nearly two years now Brother Bryan has been 
confined to his home. His mind is still alert and 
he still plans for the extension of his work. The task 
of conserving certain outstanding features of the 
far-reaching service rendered so long has fallen to 
us of the Presbyterian Church to which he belongs. 

What seven-league boots he wore! No one person 
can carry on what he started. We Presbyterians 
have undertaken to carry on six phases of the pro- 
gram, building on his foundations. Here is what is 
now actually being done to conserve what he started. 

Brother Bryan’s Bus. For many years Brother 
Bryan had prayed for a bus to bring his children 
to Sunday school. His constituency is not limited 
to one section. He used to have some arrangement 
with taxi drivers, whom he reimbursed in his own 
way. When he was taken sick he could no longer 
secure the finances, so we got together and bought 
him a second-hand bus. Children now come from 
all parts of the city, packed like sardines, but happy. 
In addition to transporting children to Sunday 
school, the bus is used to carry white and black 
children out into the country for outings and parties. 
Its uses have been many. Religion in shoes, yes, and 
religion on wheels, too! ' 

The City Missionary. Much of Brother Bryan’s 
work was that of personal contact with the needy 
in their homes. In order to carry on that direct 
and individual ministry, we have secured a city mis- 
sionary visitor. Mrs. Walter McNeill served in that 
capacity until last September. Since that date we 
have had the services of Miss Sallie Thrower of 
Virginia. In making -contacts with needy homes, 
we clear with the existing agencies of relief and 
of the Community Chest. Our missionary brings 
individuals and groups into personal relation with 
some needy individual and family. When the need 
is such as is provided for by the various agencies, 
she takes the individual there. This is our method 
of bringing the church and the social agencies into 
closer codperation in their common task of minister- 
ing to the physical and spiritual needs of people. 

Downtown Community Work. Our city mis- 
sionary, with the help of volunteers from all parts 
of the city, has started a work among those living 
in the crowded sections of the heart of the city. 
There is an afternoon Sunday school. During the 
week we have a mother’s club, a club for adolescent 
girls, and a story hour for the children. This is our 
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effort to reach those whom our churches are not 
now ministering to in the downtown area. 

Suburban Industrial Community. For a long time 
Brother Bryan had planned to establish a work in 
the Vanderbilt community. Some of us went out 
in his name and secured the interest and support 
of some one hundred and fifty people to come to 
a Sunday school. We rented a vacant store and 
now have services there every Sunday afternoon. 
There is a great need for a much wider program 
of recreation, mother’s club, instruction in health 
and home economics. We have not been able to put 
on our full program. The need is there and the 
opportunity is there. This is the beginning of our 
effort to reach a needy section in the suburbs. 

Negro Institutional Center. For many years 
Brother Bryan has been having a Sunday school for 
Negro children in the neighborhood of his church. 
He saw the need of a nursery for the children of 
the women who work in our white homes. He 
established a day nursery. He got bread, broth, 
and sometimes other foods from stores and restau- 
rants for these children’s lunches. When he was 
taken sick, this work almost went under. But we 
took hold of it and enlarged it. We have rented 
a vacant store. A very efficient and consecrated 
Negro woman, Lettie Cunningham, is in charge of 
the work. The work goes on seven days a week. 
A great opportunity for real service is there. This 
is our effort to carry on Brother Bryan’s Negro 
work, which is the best type of a solution of the 
relation of the races which we know. 

Rural Church Program. Several years ago Brother 
Bryan began preaching at a filling station near Hil- 
ton’s Crossing, just beyond Trussville. After a while 
he got the people in the vicinity to build a chapel. 
A flourishing Sunday school was going on there, 
until Brother Bryan’s illness. This work also nearly 
faded out of the picture. But we secured the services 
of the Rev. James Cantrell, one of the young men 
from Brother Bryan’s church who has just finished 
his seminary preparation for the ministry. The 
work is thriving again. We now have the services 
of Rev. Wm. K. Blake of Springville. Mr. Blake is 
forwarding one of the most interesting programs 
of rural church work in the state. It is a co6perative 
work between the two branches of the Presbyterian 
church in this section. The church is taking the 
lead in bringing the existing agencies into the com- 
munity. We have a visiting nurse who covers the 
territory. Two new Sunday schools are being 
started. Doctors have volunteered to hold clinics 
there. Sanitary engineers have promised to come in 
and help on home and farm problems. Plans are in 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Tue First PresByTERIAN CHURCH OF CHATTANOOGA, 
Tennessee, opened recently a mission for the 
colored people in one of the sections of the city 
where the gospel i is most needed. Two blocks from 
the mission is a center where more murders are 
committed than in any other area of the city of 
Chattanooga. In this section, on the corner of 
Tenth and Peeples Streets, the First Church has 
secured a building and opened a Sunday school. 
The first Sunday a sign was placed in the window, 
“WeLCOME—SUNDAY ScHooL Here Every SUNDAY 

2:30—ComeE.” Some of the colored people, seeing 
the sign, thought the name of the Sunday school 
was “Welcome Sunday School,” so the committee 
adopted that name and now call this extension unit 
of the Sunday school of the First Presbyterian 
Church, “Welcome Mission.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. Jackson, Jr., have been put 
in charge of this work, Mr. Jackson as Superin- 
tendent and his wife as first assistant. Mr. S. A. 
Past of the mission committee of the First Church, 


together with Rev. Willard A. Peak, our mission 


pastor, sought out the most needy place for the 
establishment of this work. This mission was not 
established to compete with the colored churches 
of the city nor to duplicate any work that is being 
done among the Negroes. It has as its purpose 
rather the teaching of the Bible and the training of 


*Rev. James L. Fowle, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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the young people in the knowledge of Christ, lead- 
ing them to an acceptance of Him in order that 
their lives may be transformed by His grace. If the 
mission is the answer to the crime situation, what 
a glorious thing it will be to win them for Jesus 
Christ, saving them from the penitentiaries and the 
jails of the land and transforming them into useful 
citizens. 

The attendance has been about forty each Sunday, 
but the indications are that the growth will be rapid 
and that the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ will 
shine into this neglected area with all the benefits 
and blessings that it brings. There are 33,000 colored 
people in the city of Chattanooga, and two thirds 
of them are unevangelized. This same ratio is true 
of the whites, approximately two thirds of whom 
have never accepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 

The mission program of the First Presbyterian 
Church has reached out into seven centers for the 
whites, establishing outpost missions where every 
Sunday from five to six hundred are taught the 
Word of God. The blessings of God have been so 
richly bestowed upon the efforts of the church 
among the whites that many were led to feel that 
the same thing could be done for the colored people 
in the neglected areas. The results so far seem to 
indicate that the colored children are even more 
responsive than the white. We believe that this 
mission will be followed by others, and that through 
this effort the Lord Jesus will be glorified in the 
lives of these neglected boys and girls. 
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How We Increased Our Sunday School 


Building Morale By THOSE WHO DID IT 


This article, on the theme, “Extending the Outreach of Christian Education,” is part of a concerted Protestant emphasis 
on increasing Sunday-school attendance and other phases of Christian education. It is made available through the Inter- 


national Council of Religious Education. 


A Definite Plan Necessary 


Workers and members of Lakewood Christian 
Church School are convinced that increased at- 
tendance at church school does not just happen, nor 
is it only a by-product of other emphases in the 
church-school program. It in itself must have a 
major consideration in the planning and executing 
of the total educational program. 

During the past five years emphasis has been par- 
ticularly placed on improving educational proce- 
dures and introducing additional educational op- 
portunities in our program, such as creating an Edu- 
cational Committee of the church, developing the 
expansion session in all our Children’s Departments, 
creating and maintaining a workers’ library, leader- 
ship education through special classes, and workers’ 
conferences become a vital part of the program, 
using elective courses in several of the departments, 
and observing effectively Religious Education Week 
in the fall. ‘These elements in our educational pro- 
gram we believe are most fundamental and have 
greatly enriched our total church program. But 
during these past five years we have also noted that 
our church-school attendance had made no decided 
gains or losses. 

Some of our workers became concerned over this 
observation, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that in addition to carrying our program as we have, 
we should make some concerted effort to increase 
our attendance, both in securing more regular at- 
tendance on the part of those already enrolled, and 
also in securing new members. 

The Church School Cabinet decided that in any 


attendance emphasis three standards must be main- 
tained: 


(1) A constantly improved educational program 
must be carried on. 

(2) All promotion for attendance must be done 
with the emphasis on our concern for indi- 
viduals, and not alone attaining a certain goal. 

(3) There must be some recognition given those 
who do attend regularly. 


The ten-week period preceding Easter was set as 
the period for Attendance Emphasis, beginning on 
February 13, which was named, “Church School 
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Day.” With the help of information and suggestions 
from the church-school office, each department and 
adult class was privileged to set its own challenging 
average goal for this period. The attendance charts, 
“Into the Highways,” published by the Christian 
Board of Publication, were used, and prominently 
displayed in each group to indicate the goal and to 
graph the attendance week by week. 

The most effective method in reaching the people 
was by personal calling. In some cases it was through 
the regular channel of the calling committees in the 
departments and classes, and in others special calling 
groups with captains were set up for this period. 
The office served as a clearing house, providing lists 
of information concerning absentees and also pros- 
pective members for each group, receiving reports 
on these calls, and noting any necessary additional 
follow-up or reassignment to be made. Many penny 
postal cards were sent, with personal messages from 
the teacher, or officer, or fellow class member. The 
telephone was a handy aid for reminding someone 
at the last minute. In all the groups, as far as pos- 
sible, the new member or absentee who returned 
was given a specific task to do—to make personal 
calls, to assist in the department, or to serve actively 
on a committee; and they themselves were visited 
by the pastoral staff. 

Week by week, the attendance record by depart- 
ments and adult classes was given in the Sunday 
Church Bulletin notes. These reports, which showed 
a gradual increase Sunday by Sunday, created 
church-wide interest. On the sixth Sunday of this 
period, the names of all those who attended the first 
five Sundays without missing were listed by depart- 
ments in the Church Bulletin. This total number 
comprised 43% of the average for the five Sundays. 
On the Sunday after the ten-week period, the list of 
those who attended the last five Sundays regularly 
was published, with those indicated who did not 
miss any of the ten Sundays. Those listed for the 
last five Sundays made up 54% of the average at- 
tendance of those Sundays. The total number of 
persons with perfect attendance records for ten Sun- 
days was 30% of the average for the ten Sundays. 

The average attendance for the ten Sundays was 
623, which was an increase of 12% over the same 
ten Sundays of 1937; and the increase for the six 
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months of January-June was 10.57 over the same 
months of 1937, thus showing the increase was quite 
consistent after the special emphasis as well as dur- 
ing it. 

During this period the other phases of our church 
program received their regular attention. The at- 
tendance at both the morning worship service and 
the children’s expanded sessions likewise increased, 
and more church-school members came into church 
membership during this Easter — than during 
the same period of any one of the five previous 
years. 

We have become attendance-minded, but not at 
the expense of standards we are aiming to achieve 
in our total educational program. 

—Lucttte M. DorHAMMeR, Assistant 
Pastor, Lakewood Christian Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Family as a Unit 


A chart was hung on the wall on which could be 
written the names of all the families who attended 
our service. Following each name were thirteen 
squares, one for each Sunday of the quarter. When- 
ever all of the members of that family were present, 
a gold star was placed in the appropriate square. 
This created a good deal of interest, and we think 
that pressure was often brought upon certain par- 
ents who found it easier to send their children to 
Sunday school while they stayed home to read the 
Sunday paper. The underlying truth which we 
sought to emphasize by this device is that the church 
and Sunday school exist for the entire family. 

—Rev. Frep G. Foster, Kingsley M. F. 
Church, Jamaica, Illinois. , 


Facing the Truth 


Studied the Conference minutes for ten years, his 
own church-school records, and the printed address, 
“The Church School Decline,” by Bishop J. Ralph 
Magee. From these he made it clear to his people 
that unless some real effort was made, in less than 
fifteen years there would be nothing left of any 
school in his charge. He challenged the members 
of the classes and the members of his congregation 
with these plain and ugly facts. He had to build 
an addition to his church to take care of the in- 
crease in attendance. This addition will be dedi- 
cated free of debt. The contract has been let for a 
separate community building on the church lot, with 
many non-church going people interested in the 
project and beginning to attend church and church- 
school services. 

—Cnar.es G,. Srater, Superintendent, 
Wheeling District, Methodist W. Va. 


Conference. 





Two Simple Devices 


Two simple devices were set 7 in each school 
in the Canton District in the effort to advance: 
(1) An “Attendance Loyalty Covenant,” from Ash 
Wednesday to “Aldersgate,” May 24, was offered 
to the entire membership of the schools. (2) These 
schools agreed to enroll teachers, officers, and mem- 
bers of organized classes into a “workers’ covenant,” 
in an effort to contact absentees and irregulars dur- 
ing the same period. 

Results tabulated from about one-half the 
churches (reporting) indicated that the attendance 
increased over the preceding year: in 30% of these 
schools during March, 1938; in 50% of them in 
April, 1938; in 70% of them in May, 1938. For the 
eight-months period from September, 1937, to May, 
1938 (our program of advance coming in the last 
three of these months), the following figures were 
compiled for 83 churches of our 49 charges: total 
average attendance from September, 1936, to May, 
1937—9481, and from September, 1937 to May, 
1938—9567. This is a gain of 86 persons per Sun- 
day, in eight months, or about one person per 
school per Sunday. Not much, you say, but it is the 
first net gain in five years or longer. 


—Haroip Monn, Superintendent, 
Canton District M. E. Church, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Filling the Vacant Chair 


The young men’s class showed an encouraging 
gain over last year, and it is attributed to a simple 
plan they used of arranging the seats in rows of five 
each. Four of these seats were assigned to regular 
attendants, and the vacant seat was left for them 
to fill with some friend or stranger; but there was 
no competitive element in it. This plan may seem 
childish, possibly, yet each Sunday I know those 
young men would think of that chair assigned to 
them and the vacancy in the row if they were not 
present. Their attendance practically doubled this 
past year and new members were secured. 

The young women’s class adopted the “Sunshine 
Pal” plan; each member drawing the name of some 
other one of their class and contantly doing things 
to surprise and cheer her Pal. A marvelous spirit of 
friendliness was evident. Of course identities were 
kept secret and no one knew who her pal was. 
This class also increased in attendance by more than 
50%. 

—Rev. Ernest L. Harvey, Director of 
Religious Work, Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, Mass. 
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To Guide Your Survey Reading 


Have you read Dr. Raper’s article, “Forgotten Areas in the 
Rural South”? 

In view of the facts he discusses, what is the importance of 
Sunday School Extension as presented by Dr. D. B. Wal- 
thall? 

What does Dr. Speer list as the spiritual resources of Chris- 
tian Higher Education? 

What impression was made on our missionaries in Mexico 
when the delegates to the International Missionary Council 
in Madras made their report? 

Who organized the Shimidzu kindergarten? 

What experience did a recent visitor to our Congo Mission 


have while listening to a sermon in the Buluba language? 
How long had Dona Olympia had a Bible, though she had 
never read it? 


Tell of Jovino’s cure. 

How did it happen that I'shinguta got to the baby clinic at 
Bibanga? 

How did “Welcome Mission” get its name? 

On what basis were the “Calendar of Work” 
selected in the contest? 

What is the challenge of the “Cut-over” land? 

What are the six phases of the work of Brother Bryan that 
the Birmingham Presbyterians are carrying on? 


winners 





May | Introduce You? By MARGARET HOYT 


TO NEW FRIENDS; TO OLD FRIENDS IN NEW SURROUND- 
ings; to a broader and deeper outlook on life; to 
refreshment of mind and spirit. May I? There are 
many splendid new books that would mean all of 
that to you, and I am eager to introduce them to 
you. They may be ordered from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 

First of all, we have a very short, very interest- 
ing, vivid little book of only one hundred and 
seventeen pages. It is Like As We Are, by Robert M. 
Lapsley, Jr. As we read, we almost imagine that the 
clever pen of the author is sketching pictures of 
people we know, there is something so familiar 
about them. Why we do know them, for they are 
our old-time friends from the pages of the Old 
Testament. There are Old Man Methuselah, Admiral 
Noah, Loyal Ruth, Faithful Abraham—fifteen of 
them in all. There they are, the good and the bad, 
the not-so-good and the not-so-bad. My! How 
much they look like us and our friends in today’s 
world! And what lessons we may learn from these 
our ancestors and kinspeople of a remote past, whose 
resemblance we bear. After all I suppose I do not 
really have to introduce them, they are already 
partly known to us all. 

What a treat awaits us in A Shepherd Remembers, 
Leslie D. Weatherhead’s newest book. The Twenty- 
third Psalm, always loved by us, is unfolded in a 
new and heart-gripping way. Weatherhead has 
likened the psalm to a casket containing many pre- 
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cious jewels, The casket was placed in memory’s 
chest by most of us in the days of childhood. There 
its jewels lie waiting for the hour in later life when 
we need them sorely. In trouble, in loneliness or 
sorrow, or in the valley of the shadow, we open the 
casket to find comfort and peace and joy in the 
satisfying phrases enclosed there. As we read A 
Shepherd Remembers, new meanings, new depths 
of understanding come to the well-known verses, 
even as new luster to jewels that are placed in the 
sunlight. “The Lord is my Shepherd—that’s all I 
want,” now and forever. A Shepherd Remembers, 
will you meet him? 

Are you a Saint? That is the name G. D. Rosenthal 
gives to everyday Christians in his delightful book, 
The Sins of the Saints. And the sins certainly belong 
to us, whether the title of “Saint” does or not. These 
sins are not listed as BIG sins, they are rather the 
kind that creep up on one while he is busy living, 
and at the time he is hardly if at all aware of having 
acquired them; or, having them, that they amount to 
sins. But on the printed page, in black and white, 
they do not look quite so respectable. What are 
they? Tittle-tattle, temper, anxiety, neglect of 
prayer. Let us read the book and rid ourselves of the 
“Sin that is admired of many.” What a friend the 
book would then be. 

I hope you will get to know and love these new 
friends, and that you will through them find a closer 
companionship with the Best Friend. 













PLANNING AND WORKING 











August Calendar 


Avucust Empuasis: Christian Social Service. 
August has no special days or seasons in our 
Church Calendar. 


AUGUST SUGGESTIONS 


Check on plans and leaders for work to be done 
in the fall—loyalty or church attendance campaigns, 
visitation by officers, etc. 

Plan a party, a special church service, or some 
form of recognition of the interest of the church i in 
students who are going away to attend school. This 
should ordinarily be held late in August or early in 
September. 

Study the playground facilities of the community. 
Is there anything along this line that should be 
done by your church or by the combined Christian 
forces of the community? 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Rally Day is October 1. 

The Home Mission Study Season is October 1 to 
November 5. 

The official study book for this year will be 
Chapels—Today’s Evangelistic Frontier, by Dr. S. 
M. Glasgow, price 4o¢. Order from Presby terian 
Committee of Publication, Presbyterian Building, 
Richmond, Va. 





Wein ak the Church 


In the July Survey, in the Church 
papers of recent date, and in the pro- 
gram helps prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Woman’s Work, one will find 
heart-to-heart messages from our min- 
isters, telling what they would like of 
the adults of their churches. No 
name is signed to any of the articles, 
but your minister may be one among ing. 
those who have written. Requests for 
such messages were sent by the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work to ministers 
in all sections of our Assembly; and 
in small 
churches, large churches, medium-size 
As you read, note the de- 
sire, expressed in each message in one 
way or another, for a deeper conse- 
cration on the part of all of us. Let 
us give real consideration to what this 
representative group of ministers have 


The 
CIRCLE ROUND TABLE 
Toric: “What I’d Like of the Adults 
of My Church” 
Source Material: 

Program Helps and Supplementary 
material from Committee on 
Woman’s Work, 1o¢. 

“What Id Like of the Adults of My 
Church,” article on page 292 of 
the July Survey. 

Young Adults and the Church, 
Charters, $1.00. 

Adult Education in the Church, 
Sherrill and Purcell, $1.35. 

Toward Understanding Adults, 
Zeigler, 75¢. 

The Way of Adult Education, Zeig- 
ler, $1.25. 

(Order books from Presbyterian 
Book Stores. Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Tex.) 


to some 


churches. 
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August Prayer Petitions 


“What are Christians put into the w orld for except 
to do the impossible in the strength of God?’ 


“I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eth me.” 
“Men ought always to pray.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
ing petitions: 

That this vacation month may contribute much 
to the building up of the spiritual as well as the 
physical life of Christians. 

That those who remain at home during this 
month may be faithful in their attendance upon 
all of the services of the church, and joyous in 
their service through the church. 

That every department in the church’s life may 
be making definite and practical plans for the fall 
work, which shall enlist a larger number of 
men, women, and young people in the service of 
Christ. 

That we as Christians may have the compas- 
sionate love of Christ in our hearts, so that we 
shall be led to respond to the needs of men all 
about us. 

That Christians may pray for the rulers of every 
land, that God’s will may soon be given considera- 
tion in the affairs of all men. 





to say; let us look at ourselves in the 
light of what is said; let us plan and 
pray that we may more nearly meas- 
ure up to what they—and He—would 
have us be! If your circle does not 
receive regularly the helps for the cir- 
cle discussion, do secure the August 
helps and plan for this unusual meet- 


AUXILIARY METING 


Toric: “Bits from Better Books” 
Source Material: 
Program from. Committee on 
Woman’s Work, 1o¢. 
A Shepherd Remembers, Weather- 
head, $2.00. 
The Transforming Friendship, 
Weatherhead, $1.00. 
What’s Right with the World, Gor- 
don Palmer, $1.50. 


churches, rural 
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The Sins of the Saints, Rosenthal, 


i.7§- 
Bs * We Are, Lapsley, $1.00. 
Doorways to Devotion, Gladys 
Murrell, $1.00. 

Thy Kingdom Come—But Not 
Now, Margaret Slattery, $1.50. 
Singing on the Road, Margaret 

Sangster, $1.00. 
The March of Eleven Men, Mead, 


$1.00. . 
The Right to Believe, Whale, $1.25. 


The Meaning of Christ to Me, 
Speer, $1.50. 

A People’s Life of Christ, Paterson- 
Smyth, $1.50. 

The Christian Message for a Nou- 
Christian World, Kraemer, $3.00. 

The Way of the Witness, Shillito, 
M. E. M., 50¢ and $1.00. 

Poems with Power to Strengthen 
the Soul, Mudge, $1.00. 

This program as it has been pre- 


pared by Miss Margaret Hoyt for the 
Committee on Woman's Work is one 
of the most delightful programs of 
the year! It would lend itself ideally 
for a combined meeting of the women, 
men, and young people. Three people 
are used in presenting the program— 
one to lead the worship service and 
two to give the “Bits from Better 
Books”—so a representative from each 
of the three organizations’ could be 
used, if a combined meeting is held. 





“Religion in Shoes” Marches On 


(Continued from page 377) 


progress to get a recreation center erected and 
manned by the NYA in the vicinity. The agricul- 
tural extension service is helping the pastor get 
chicken clubs started. The church is furnishing the 
leadership in making these various services available 
to the farmers in a very much undeveloped section 
of Alabama. 

These represent some phases of Brother Bryan’s 
work we are trying to conserve and build upon. 
Will “religion in shoes” march on? What could be 
a better memorial for fifty years of consecrated 


service than to assure Brother Bryan that his work 
will go on? : ; 
The nature of the work we have described is cer- 
tainly not a strict denominational program. What 
Brother Bryan has started really belongs to the whole 
community. A special fund has been established 
which is to be used solely for the furtherance of 
Brother Bryan’s work. Citizens of Birmingham from 
every walk of life and from many denominations 
other than Presbyterian have contributed to this 
fund in order that “religion in shoes” shall march on! 


Life and Letters of Walter W. Moore 


(Continued from page 351) 


Dr. McAllister sets forth with conclusive evi- 
dence that Dr. Moore had a large part in removing 
the seminary from its quaint setting at Hampden- 
Sydney to the more accessible and suitable location 
at Richmond, Virginia, where he spent the most 
fruitful period of his life as the second founder and 
first president of the seminary. 

A man does well who becomes preéminent in one 
field, but Dr. Moore’s life splendidly attained this 
coveted position in at least five areas: namely, 
teacher, preacher, author, executive, and Christian 
gentleman. It is difficult to determine in which one 
he excelled above the others. 

It would require another volume to portray the 
beautiful home life of Dr. and Mrs. Moore. Fortu- 
nate for him was the day Miss Loula Fries of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, became his bride. 
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Her life splendidly merged with his in distinguished 
service; her native refinement, cordiality of manner, 
graciousness of spirit, and genuine hospitality made 
an important contribution to the lifework of this 
loving husband. 

Quotations from the correspondence of Dr. Moore 
with noted men in all parts of this country and 
foreign countries compose an interesting and illumi- 
nating part of this excellent volume, twenty thou- 
sand letters having been consulted by the author. 
This entailed a prodigious amount of work, done 
with fine discrimination. 

This book should be in every Christian home, and, 
as Dr. Moore wrote extensively for youth, it will 

rove interesting to all the members of the family. 

Undoubtedly, this is the book of the year for 
Presbyterians. 







































































Sustentation 
(Continued) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. C. W., Versailles 
Crabb, Rev. Cecil V., Carlisle 
Cramer, Rev. 8. N., Georgetown 
Groves, Rev. J. W., Millersburg 
Logan, Rev. 8. M., Winchester 
McQueen, Rev. J. C., Jr., Lexington 

318 Transylvania Park 
Price, Rev. A. O., Catlettsburg 
Ray, Rev. T. J., Jr., Sharpsburg 
Rhea, Rev. Thos. C., Versailles 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Augusta 
Wilson, Rev. E. L., Lexington 

134 Arcadia Par 

Winter, Rev. W. W., Grayson 
Youngs, Rev. Calvin J., Cythiana 


Louisville Presbytery 


Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 
626 E. Breckenbridge 
Cross, Rev. J. Russell, Walton ; 
Garrison, Rev. P. J., Jr., Shepherdsville 
McKay, Rev. William, Louisville 
2111 Oregon Avenue 
Mills, Rev. W. K., Bloomfield 
Owens, Rev. C. W., Louisville 
118 Meridian Avenue 
Pfrangle, Rev. R. A., Louisville 
Berry Blvd. Church 
*Rock, Rev. E. N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 
Snipes, Rev. Kenneth, Louisville 
2235 Hawthorne 
Vanover, Rev. 8. R., Louisville 
520 W. Magnolia 
Watson, Rev. P. M., Buechel 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 


*Douzglas, Rev. R. E., Henderson 
Wade, Rev. J. T., Bevier 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Bradenburg, Rev. D. T., Springfield 
Talbot, Miss Rosemary, Mt. Victory 
Thompson, Rev. Geo. B., McAfee 
Vinson, Rev. T. C., Paint Lick 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. I. O., Opelousas 
Davis, Rev. O. G., Baton Rouge 
2207 Hiawatha St. 
Davis, Rev. T. E., Istrouma 
Eddins, 5 + + ~ — 2 
Gregory, Rev. J. M., Baton Rouge 
assert 2130 Oleander St. 
Naylor, Rev. J. F., Kolin 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Scotlandville 
Sapp, Rev. R. V., DeRidder 
Williams, Rev. 8. B., Baton Rouge 
Box 285 


New Orleans Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Amite 
DuBose, Rev. Warner, Jr., Thibodaux 
Henry, Rev. O. G., Abbeville 


Red River Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. H. N., Tallulah 
Currie, Rev. U. B., Shreveport 

552 Eagan Street 
Gibbs, Rev. N. G., Winnsboro 
Miller, Rev. M. M., Plain Dealing 
O’Neal, Rev. D. L., Bastrop 
Robertson, Rev. Gault, Natchitoches 
Robinson, Rev. C. B., Choudrant 
Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
Venable, Rev. W. B., Vivian 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Miss. Presbytery 
Ford, Rev. E. W., Goodman 
Gamble, Rev. W. A., Raymond 


*Indicates Superintendents. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section 2) 


Hill, Rev. W. H., Camden 

ooker, Rev. W. B., Glen Allan 
Lemly, Rev. R. M., Edwards 
Mounger, Rev. D. M., Forest 
Parker, Rev. J. K., Jr., Vaiden 
Potts, Rev. W. N., Learned 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Durant 
West, Rev. C. C., Weir 


East Miss. Presbytery 
Gage, Rev. E. L., Boonville 
Gardner, Rev. J. C., Pontotoc 
Harris, Rev. W. F., Scooba 
Kirker, Rev. Geo. H., Nettleton 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Ripley 
Rhodes, Rev. P. 8., Pontotoc 
Smiley, Rev. G. M., Amory 


Meridian Presbytery 
Bagby, Rev. F. E., Waynesboro 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 
DuBois, Rev. 8. P., Meridian 

R. F. D. No. 6 

Jenkins, Rev. H. M., Enterprise 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Mt. Olive 
Magee, Rev. J. H., Magee 
McDowell, Rev. Hervey, Pascagoula 
McInnis, Rev. W. I., Pascagoula 
Simpson, Rev. J. M., Lauderdale 
Storey, Rev. E. L., Ellisville 


Mississippi Presbytery 
Buchanan, Rev. R. M., Liberty 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
Flowers, Rev. N. H., Magnolia 
Williams, Rev. J. M., Crystal Springs 


North Miss. Presbytery 
Hawes, Rev. 8. P., Charleston 
*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 
Mecklin, Rev. J. L., Abbeville 
Streete, Rev. L. A., Rosedale 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Branson 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robt. S., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Benika, Rev. J. R., Palmyra 
McQueen, Rev. J. A., Fulton 
Van Houte, Rev. Dan, Renssalaer 
Wood, Rev. 8. G., Auxvasse 


Petosi Presbytery 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Caledonia 
Travis, Rev. J. E., New Madrid 
Van Puffelen, Rev. A.C.,Ste. Genevieve 


St. Louis Presbytery 
Kirschner, Rev. J. G. W., Gerald 
Phile, Rev. L. D., Pattonville 
Williams, Rev. Glen A., Hamburg 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Caraway, Rev. Roy C., Kansas City 
1020 E. 76th St. 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 
2202 So. 11th St. 
Kraemer, Rev. C. E., No. Kansas City 
Potter, Rev. R. A., St. Joseph 
421 Hyde Park Ave. 
Swallow, Rev. I. F., Kansas City 
3801 Campbell St. 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., Lawson 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 


Albemarle Presbytery 
Bennett, Rev. Stuart, Ahoskie 
Crawford, Rev. C. C., Elizabeth City 
Dendy, Rev. J. Norton, Tarboro 
Dickens, Rev. J. Ray, Macclesfield 
Forbis, Rev. R. L., Jr., Rocky Mount 


1600 Wilson Ave. 
Houck, Miss Martha, Wilson 
McFayden, Rev. H. R., Pinetops 
McInnis, Rev. W. D., Washington 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Williamston 











Satterfield, Rev. J. A., Rocky Mount 
431 Cokey Rd. 

Whitley, Rev. John C., LaGrange 

Wilson, Rev. H. M., Farmville 


Concord Presbytery 
Barnes, Rev. F. A., Harmony 
*Flow, Rev. J. E., Concord 
R. F. D. No. 2 
Hansel, Rev. M. E., Marion 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Concord 
R. F. D. No. 1 
McCubbins, Rev. C. R., Old Fort 
Parker, Rev. J. K., Mt. Mourne 
Robertson, Rev. W. P., Concord 
207 Franklin Ave. 
Rogers, Rev. C. L., Morganton 
Shankel, Rev. B. B., Lenoir 
Story, Rev. J. C., Marion 


Fayetteville Presbytery 

Blue, Rev. D. F., Jr., Fayetteville 

Care of Y. M. C. A. 
Calcote, Rev. C. I., Benson 
Crinkley, Rev. J. W., Eagle Springs 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Linden 
McDonald, Rev. Dixon, Angier 
McLaurin, Rev. L. A., Hemp 
Reily, Rev. John B., Fayetteville 

81914 Arsenal Ave. 
Voyles, Rev. C. 8., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 

Allen, Rev. C. F., Kenly 
Blue, Rev. F. 8., Raleigh 

Care of N. Vanguard Church 
Earle, Rev. A. M., Stovall 
Hamilton, Rev. T. H., Roxboro 
Hough, Miss Amelia, Varina 
Jenkins, Rev. C. R., Littleton 
Kennison, Rev. J. 8., Townsville 
Lawrence, Rev. J. Cecil, Varina 
Pritchett, Rev. Carl, Smithfield 


Kings Mt. Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. C. M., Spindale 
Elliott, Rev. W. M., Saluda 
Hall, Rev. J. K., Belmont 
Jones, Rev. O. G., Forest City 
Keith, Rev. A. M., Ellenboro 
McGeachy, Rev. D. M., Tryon 
Riddle, Rev. G. L., Cherryville 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. T. B., Unionville 
Eubank, Rev. W. H., Indian Trail 
Gill, Rev. L. T., Pageland 
Hartsell, Rev. Wriston, Charlotte 

R. F. D. No 


*Hunneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Key, Rev. A. H., Waxhaw 

MeNatt, Rev. J. P. H., Morven 

Neill, Rev. W. B., Charlotte 


. F. D. No. 1 
Neville, Rev. John C., Marshville 
Nicholson, Rev. W. A., Charlotte 
1116 E. 35th St. 

Sibley, Rev. J. S., Charlotte 

2801 Selwyn Ave. 
Snyder, Rev. D. K., Roberdell 
Taylor, Rev. A. T., Marston 
Thompson, Rev. A. Leslie, Troy 


Orange Presbytery 
Adkins, Rev. J. Earl, Burlington 
Barclay, Rev. Jonas, Pittsboro 
Barham, Rev. J. T., Greensboro 
1518 Lexington Ave. 
Blackwell, Rev. D. J., Leaksville 
Clarke, Rev. E. H., Reidsville 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 
Cook, Rev. J. S., Leaksville 
*Hodgin, Rev. C. E., Greensboro 
403 Ashboro St. 
Mann, Rev. J. W., Cedar Grove 
Whitley, Rev. R. F., Yanceyville 
Whittington, Rev. K. L., Greensboro 
Bessemer Branch 
Wicker, Rev. C. L., Gulf 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Clark, Rev. P. L., Burgaw 
Dickens, Rev. J. Ray, Pink Hill 








THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Echols, Rev. J. 'T., Rocky Point 
Goodman, Rev. F. L., Kenansyil}o 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 

s 308 Wrightsville Ave. 
Phipps, Rev. J. Robt., Pollacksyil}; 
Potts, Rev. J. R., Southport 

e, Rev. Ben Lacy, Chinquapin 


Seawright, Rev. K. C., Morehead Cit 
Thompson, Rev. E. F., L. Giitemen 
*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Wilmington 


109 N. 13th St. 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 
Berry, Rev. R. L., Sparta 
Calhoun, Miss Lois, Glendale Spriny 
Caudill, Rev. O. V., Elkin 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Mt. Airy 
Fleming, Rev. J. K., Mt. Airy 
Foster, Rev. J. W., Cooleemee 
Haney, Rev. T. F., Winston-Salem 

2147 Waughtown 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Jefferson 
Luke, Rev. J. W., Glendale Springs 
Stone, Rev. R. H.., Jefferson 
Wilson, Miss Nell H., Westfield 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


*Hall, Rev. Gaines B., Okla. City 


131014 N. W. 15th St. 


Durant Presbytery 
Bradley, Rev. J. B., Madill 
Craig, Rev. R. R., Idabel 
Finley, Rev. J. R., Coalgate 
Gregg, Rev. J. W., Antlers 
Wilkins, Rev. L. L., Holdenville 


Mangum Presbytery 


Malloy, Rev. Lawrence, Altus 
Solomon, Mr. Louis, Minco 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLIN\ 


Bethel Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., McConnellsvil!». 
Dendy, Rev. J. T., Rock Hill 

701 E. Main St. 

Ewart, Rev. S. A., Blackstock 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Waxhaw, N.C. 
MacLauchlin, Rev. A. M., Chester 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Sharon 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Fort Mill 


Charleston Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D., Hampton 
Gregg, Rev. Alva M., McClellanville 
Mayes, Rev. F. B., Beaufort 
Plexico, Rev. J. L., Summerville 
Stewart, Rev. W. D., Allendale 
Wickersham, Rev. R. G., Walterboro 


Congaree Presbytery 
Barron, Rev. N. G., St. Matthews 
Franklin, Rev. B. H., Ridgeway 
Morse, Rev. Frank R., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 

Keller, Rev. H. C., Greenville 
48 Smythe Ave. 

L’heureux, Rev. H. P. J., Greenville 
Manning, Rev. F. E., Union 
Phillips, Rev. R. M., Glen Springs 
Stogner, Rev. D. C., Simpsonville 
Wallace, Rev. J. Q., Lockhart 


Harmony Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. R. Roy, Sardinia 
Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
Rankin, Rev. Henry, Summerton 
Ratchford, Rev. R. H., Greelyville 
Stevenson, Rev. W. H., Sumter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., Hamer 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen 
Gordon, Rev. John B., Timmonsvi!! 
Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Mullins 
Simpson, Rev. A. M., Society Hill 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Jefferson 


Piedmont Presbytery 


Frierson, Rev. W. C., Westminster 
Jefferson, Rev. Hugh M., Townville 
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F , Piedmont 
Y., Liberty 

Ry S., Iva 

Wallace, Rev. I. E., Pelzer 


South Carolina Presbytery 
_ W., Ware Shoals 
Calhoun Falls 
" J., Newberry 

., Laurens 


Kagin, Rev < 
Russell, Rev 


Conyers, at} 
Doty, Rev. 
Mathews, Rev ¢ 
Moye, Rev. E. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Cobb, Rev. J. Walter, Memphis 
810 Maury St. 


Columbia Presbytery 
derson, Rev. H. S., Lynnville 
a Rev. J. R., Columbia 
Nelson, Rev. T. E., Petersburg 
Turpin, Rev. G. H., Delrose 
Wallace, Rev. J. D., Spring Hill 


Memphis Presbytery 
NS ats Brownsville 
Jackson 
906 Neely St. 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
*Hill, Rev. 4 oo Memphis 
Tucker St. : 
Johnson, Rev. NGeo. F., Union City 
Lindsay, Rev. A. T., Memphis 
2441 Faxon St. 
Miller, Rev. a, Memphis 
8 Ioka Ave. 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Ripley 
Perry, Rev. J. L., Mascn 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Trenton 
Scott, Rev. Geo. P., Dyersburg 
Underwood, hl Boyd B., Memphis 
7 Hudson St. 
Warren, no 1 A., Germantown 
Young, Rev. D. sie Bolivar 


Nashville Presbytery 
Johnson, Rev. J. G., Madison 
Kidd, Rev. Harvey T. ., Nashville 

4507 Park Ave. 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Woodbury 
Nash, Rev. 8. I., Decherd 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Hermitage 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Allisona 
Turner, Rev. Fred P., Watertown 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 


‘Whitten, Mr. J. G., Austin 
102 East 27th St. 


Bryson, Rev. 
Daniel, Rev. 


Brazos Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. Norman, College Sta. 


Anderson, Rev. Temple B., Houston 
1115 Dunlavy St. 
Brown, Rev. G. L., Trinity 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Angleton 
Duff, Rev. Guy B., Lagrange 
Elder, Rev. T. R. , Al vin 
Foster, Rev. W. H., Houston 
2506 Kenn St. 
Freeland, Rev. J. H., Houston 
6614 Brownsville St. 
Gebb, Rev. Linwood, Nacogdoches 
King, Rev. F. E., Brenham 
Knox, Rev. M. H., Wharton 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Bellaire 
Murphy, Rey. Leland, Pasadena 
Norton, Rev. E. W. Palestine 
Care of Y. M.C. A. 
“Owen, Rev. R. L., Houston 
1818 Portsmouth St. 
Prinee, Rev. Wesley, Beaumont 
525 Brockman St. 
Zeigler, Rev. W. A., Benton, La. 


Brownwood Presbytery 
Hestir, Rev. B. B., Sanitorium 
Shepard, Rev. E. M. , Comanche 
Sullivan, Rey. G. M., Sterling City 
Wilkinson, Rev. Noel P., Eldorado 


Bailey, Rev. H. M., 
Brown, Rev. Carl B., Austin 


Cunningham, Rev. L. O., 


*Kidd, Rev. J. P., 


*Springall, Rev. H. 8. 


*Partlow, Rev. R.A., 





Central Texas Presbytery 
Maysfield 


Hyde Park 
Eureka 
Hall, Rev. W. R., Jr., Fairfield 
Hopkins, Rev. Fred A., Clifton 
Austin 

100 W. 27th St. 
Mueller, Rev. John J., Belton 


Dallas Presbytery 
Bowie 


B. B., 
Lowrance, Rev. E. Towa Park 
McCall, Rev. R. K., rakes man 
Cleveland Ave. 
McKee, Rev. R. S., Irving 
Scott, Rev. H. Allan, Dallas 
4339 Gilbert St. 
Solomon, Rev. John C., Dallas 
2646 Brandon St. 
Dallas 
480114 Worth St. 
Weikel, Rev. Elroy J., Happy 


Breitenhirt, Rey. 


El Paso Presbytery 
In manage 
Johnston, Rev. W. Lubbock 
Box 1162 


Kelly, Rev. R. ‘> Seminole 
McMurry, Rev. S. J., Crosbyton 
Murphy, Rev. Thos.. Odessa 


v. W. Geo., Coahama 
Lubbock 
812 Ave. O 
Peake, Rev. Claude D., Seagraves 
Tyler, Rev. Fred W., Barstow 
In New Mexico: 
Pruitt, Rev. Wm. F., Portales 


Pagan, 


Fort Worth Presbytery 


Brinkley, Rev. Chas. B., Itasca 
Cockerell, Rev. W. A., Ft. Worth 

2808 Marigold St. 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Throckmorton 
Long, Rev. B. B., Bridgeport 
Miller, Rev. Alva E., Handley 
Ramsay, Rev. John C., Spur 
Sisserson, Rev. Wm., Ft. Worth 

00 New York St. 
Williams, Rev. Clifford, Haskell 


Paris Presbytery 


Bullock, Rev. Jas. R., Gladewater 
McLean, Rev. Jas. M., Troup 
McMichael, Rev. J. B., Texarkana 
ox 252 

Mullins, Mr. E. E., New Boston 
Walker, Rev. Wm. Lowry, Texarkana 

1718 W. 8th St. 
Yeargan, Rev. C. B., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. H. A., Yoakum 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Rocksprings 
Bradley, Rev. T. J., Junction 
*Dickey, Rev. B. I., ‘San Antonio 
1445 bs Blvd. 
Green, Rev. J. L., Tivoli 
Hamilton, Rev. H. W., Cotulla 
McCall, Rev. J. V., Sanderson 
McStravick, Rev. C. E., San Antonio 
205 E. Locust St. 
Parnell, Rev. Lannie, Natalia 
Pentecost, Rev. G. E., Catarina 
Rohre, Rev. S. McC., Port Lavaca 
Sanden, Rev. O. E., Jr., San Antonio 
340 Normandy 
Spencer, Rev. J. L., Robstown 
Sunday, Rev. C. Rodney, Rockport 
Taylor, Rev. Frank M., San Antonio 
104 Hart St. : 
Williams, Rev. G. F., Crystal City 
Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Raymondville 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover Presbytery 


Bowling, Rev. M. C., Burkeville 
Carson, Rev. R. D., Ashland 
Cobbs, Rev. Howard C., Richmond 
1203 W. 45th St 
*Dennis, Rev. N. L., Blackstone 
Duckwall, Rev. Jos. 8., Hopewell! 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Hugh, Ford 
Fletcher, Rev. Dudley, Richmond 
3401 Brook Rd 
Leake, Miss Lucile, Hopewell 
McBath, Rev. Hs _ y A., Sharps 
McDonald, Rev. A Macon 
Montgomery, Rov A. B., Richmond 
4910 Forest Hin Ave 
Wade, Rev. James, Richmond 
2401 Brook Rd 
Weaver, Mrs. E _ P., Hopewell 
Wyatt, Rev. M. Pete 2 eg 
1226 W. W. whe ngton St 


Lexington Presbytery 


Bolick, Rev. J. W., Mill Gap 
Borthwick, Rev. H. R., Fa‘rfield 
Cathey, Rev. H. L., Lexington 
Garrette, Miss The!ma, Crabbottom 
Houck, Rev. G. F., F: ~— Springs 


“Hudson, Rev. Wm. E. aunton 
Box 684 

Monroe, wei” D. McD., Lexington 
a No 1 

Morgan, mn J. W., Circleville, W. Va 


Oldham, Rev. G. W., Hot Springs 
Patterson, Miss Ada, Crabbottom 
Perrell, Rev. O. W., Williamsville 
Shannon, Rev. B. O., Broadway 
Sparrow, Miss Stella V. , Vesuvius 
Sprouse, Rev. W. W. Staunton 
906 Nelson St. 
Truitt, Rev. H. E., Waynesboro 
Walker, Rev. W. T., Millboro 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Moffatt’s Creek 
Woody, Rev. J. R., Cornwall 


Montgomery Presbytery 


Bain, Rey. eee _ enneen 


F. D. 

Childress, Rov. R. We 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M. 
Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Pearisburg 
Rachal, Rev. A. S., Low Moor 
See, Rev. R. Gamble, Floyd 
eseniies Rev. J. W., Roanoke 

1310 Hanover, N. W. 
Smith, Rev. E. W., Natural Bridge 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Callaway 
Wood, Rev. B. i. Buchanan 


Ww iki Ss 
, Vinton 


Norfolk Presbytery 


Buhler, Rev. W. R., Zuni 
Clower, Rev. J. B., Jr., Va. Beach 
Emurian, Rev. 8S. K., Norfolk 
133 Orleans Circle 

Fulton, Rev. J. W., Jr., Gloucester 
Fisher, Rev. Vernon L., Portsmouth 

16 Burtis St. Cradock 
Grover, Rev. W. W., Norfolk 

1505 50th St. 

Largent, Rev. J. W., Lynnhaven 
Mawhinney, Rev. J. A., Naxera 
Pratt, Rev. C. M., Williamsburg 
Ruff, Rev. T. B., So. Norfolk 


Potomac Presbytery 
In Maryland: 


Baker, Rev. Adolph E., Laurel 

Beall, Rev. E. L., Sykesville 

Milne, Rev. W. L., Sykesville 

Pasma, Rev. Henry K., Rockville 
In Virginia: 


Bear, Rev. H. H., Herndon 


Bowman, Rey. J. A., Waterford 
Crabtree, Rev. Geo. W., Catlett 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Lucketts 
Stuart, Rev. John L., Bealton 


Roanoke Presbytery 
. Rev 
Rey. \V 
Rev. P. A 
Rev. A. J 
R.F 
Re ves Rev H L 
Wailes, Rev. R. A 


Gilmer 
Little 
Mickel, 


Ponton 


Graham, Jr., Rustburg 
. F., Saxe 
Victoria 
. Lynchburg 
r ) 


, Pamplin 
. Cluster Springs 


W: atts, Rev. C. H., Phenix 
Weiglein, Rev. Donald F., Schoolfield 
White, Rev. C. E., Ararat 
Yarbro, Rev. D. N., Chatham 
West Hanover Presbytery 
Barrell, Rey. C. M., Buckingham 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Gres nfield 
Francis, Rev % 7 Massie's Mill 
Roth, Rev. H Ri ce 
Smith, Rev. J Mine, Agricola 
Osborn, Rev . Farmville 


Winchester Presbytery 
In Virginia: 

Gilkeson, Rey. C. D., Winchester 

16 N. Washington St. 
Owen, Rey. Julian T., Stephens City 
Shannon, Rev. H. W., Front Royal 

In West Virginia: 

Rev. A. S., Mt. Storm 
Rev. G. W., Martinsburg 
Aspen Hall, Boyd Ave. 
Hogshead, Rev. J. W., Petersburg 
Leach, Rev. H. H Ses Jet. 
Ormand, Rev. B. F., Wardensville 
Rector, Rev. G. H. Be ial ley Springs 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 
Rogers, Rev. J. L., Martinsburg 
Box 774 
P. O., Capon Bridge 


Gear, 
Heaton, 


Sartelle, Rev. 
SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
*Lapsley, Rev. 8S. B., Alderson 


Bluestone Presbytery 
Currie, Rev. G. C., Mullens 
Curry, Rev. Marlin B., Northfork 
Daniel, Rev. F. H., Oakhill 
Eberly, Rev. R. B., Williamson 
Hite, Rev. G. C., Beckley 
Keeton, Rev. R. P., Red Jacket 
Keys, Rev. H. G., Glen White 
Neel, Rev. W. C., Fayetteville 
Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Princeton 
Sperow, Rev. B. F., Slabfork 
Wilson, Rev. J. D., Searbro 


Greenbrier Presbytery 
Benfield, Rev. W. A., Sinks Grove 
Brandon, Rev. Don R., 

White Sulphur Springs 
Gray, Rev. Fred W., Philippi 
Lucke, Rev. R. O., Parsons 
Miles, Rev. O. N., Marlinton 
Pharr, Rev. J. T., Cass 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 
Wood, Rev. W. Graham, Greenville 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Arehart, Rev. C. L., Glenville 
Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 
Davis, Rev. F. C., Gassaway 


Dolphy, Miss F jorence, Prenter 
Garlington, Rev. G. F., Prenter 
Garrison, Rev. C. R., Charleston 
1619-A gg St. 

Holler, Miss Edith, Winifrede 
Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 

R. F. D. No. 3, Box 74 
MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
Orr, Rev. H. H. Eleanor 





beat any boy his size at games and in a scuffle. He 


sIng’s 


school or church. 


Jovino—A Modern Miracle 


(Continued from page 360) 


gs in the Junior choir and never misses Sunday 


Once again it was true that, 
gether for good to them that love God’ 
are possible to him that believeth.” 
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Do You Know? 


e You can arrange in your will, or by a Special 
Annuity contract, for a missionary to carry the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the people of some 


foreign country. 
= - 


e No finer provision could be made with the 
funds you will leave for charity or benevolent 


work. 


For full information write to 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville, Tenn. 

















